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The Educational Screen 


EDITORIAL 


EACHING visual ways to teachers has been a 

sine qua non of substantial progress for the visual 
field from the beginning. Pitiful indifference and 
laggard efforts in this direction—on the part of 
Training Schools, Departments of Education and 
Normal Colleges throughout the country—have 
given visual instruction an infancy two decades 
long, and at least a decade too long. 

Such advance as has been made must be credited 
largely to the forward-thinking and energetic minor- 
ity of the teaching world. It was the progressive 
few who possessed the vision, conviction and initia- 
tive sufficient to embark alone upon the effort to 
realize these values in their own classrooms. The 
niajor strength of the field still resides in those iso- 
lated individuals who are doing things with visual 
aids. 

They were necessarily self-taught, were heavily 
handicapped in their lonely struggle, and spent 
years of precious time in repetitive trial and error, 
knowing little or nothing about their colleagues who 
were earnestly and patiently making the same trials 
and errors. The number of such workers has greatly 
increased through the years, yet the present thou- 
sands are still but the pioneers of what is to be in 
visual instruction. They made countless mistakes, 
but achieved countless values. 

There is now hope of getting beyond the stage 
of the solitary pioneers. We are beginning what 
should have begun ten years ago—teaching the 
teachers. The number of teacher-training courses 
in visual methods shows a gratifying increase every 
year. Such courses will pass on to the rank-and-file 
what the pioneers have learned. They will provoke 
study and experiment on a national scale. They 
will stimulate comparison and evaluation, selection 
and elimination, synthesis and coordination, until 
the motley mass of miscellaneous results achieved 
by pioneer theory, research and practice can evolve 
into sound, systematic method. 

In this issue, therefore, we are particularly glad 
to offer articles that give more than usual emphasis 
to the teacher-training idea. We shall continue 
such offerings in coming issues whenever and 
wherever worthwhile material can be found. The 
vital need of the field is the dissemination of what 
is known by thousands among the tens of thousands 
who want to know. Teacher-training courses, ade- 
quate in quality and number, will do this more 
effectively than any other means at hand. Such 
courses will gradually transform mere acquiescence 
into action, and the real future of visual instruction 
can begin. 





HE EFFORT to emphasize teacher-training will 

not interfere in the least with our settled policy 
of supplying concrete accounts of the actual work- 
ings of visual instruction in individual classrooms. 
Exactly how one teacher uses visual aids in teach- 
ing a specific topic of a particular subject can hardly 
fail to interest and benefit other teachers of the 
same subject. This issue carries such material and 
more is coming. It is a great satisfaction to us 
that more such material is in our hands and in 
preparation this September than we have ever had 


at the opening of a school year. It is significant not 
only of increasing visual activities in schools but 
of growing interest on the part of the teachers in 
passing on their experience to their colleagues. 

HE MOST complete bibliography yet put out on 

the visual aids field was doubtless that by Dr. 
J. J. Weber, published by THe EpucationaL ScREEN 
nearly three years ago. Dr. Weber is renewing his 
activities in the field, which will be welcome news 
to many. Among other things, he has prepared a 
supplement to his former work which will go far 
toward covering the publications on the subject 
since the appearance of his former work. The new 
material will be presented in forthcoming fall 
numbers. 

[TH REGRET we announce that, due to 

temporary illness of its editor, the Church 
Department is necessarily omitted in this issue. It 
will be resumed in October. 

HIS ISSUE marks a further change in THE Epv- 

CATIONAL SCREEN combined with VisuaL INstRuc- 
TION News. Our page size increases to standard 
dimensions, which should please not only adver- 
tisers but readers as well. 

At the suggestion of many of our subscribers, 
we also adopt the common magazine practice of 
identifying all the writers of one issue in a single 
paragraph rather than weighting article headings 
with titles, position and address of the author. Con- 
tributors to this September issue are given below. 
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HariAN L. Harrincton, Principal, John Hancock and 
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dena, Calif. 
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Again DA-LITE Scores! 


In Presenting 
The 
New DeLuxe 


CHALLENGER 


Larger, Stronger Model With 


New Operating Features 
Never Before on a Tripod Screen 


HE popularity of the Da-Lite Challenger has brought 
about an insistent demand for a larger model of 
this screen. 





Rear View 


Note Crank 


And here it is—a product of the world’s greatest experi- 
ence in theater screen building. The New De Luxe Chal- 
lenger possesses inherent features that proclaim Da-Lite’s 
advanced screen engineering. It has a Da-Lite Super- 
surface screen—either Da-Lite ultra fine glass bead, the 
Da-Lite silver, or the mat white. 


The De Luxe Challenger comes in three sizes—a full 
60° — 72” and 96 inch. The tripod and stand are of 
heavier construction than the smaller model Challenger, 
and its easy operating features enable a child to erect the —— Ee 
screen! The finish is of beautiful brown crackle lacquer 














and sparkling nickel. Look at These Features 
No other portable screen can boast of such ease of erection CONSTRUCTION 
and portability. Note in the photo above the crank which Mote in aheve shots the alien at Geteieeek | 
operates a worm gear, and raises or lowers the screen with extension rod. The large standard type Mapcase 
’ - = has an adjusting screw for increasing or decreas- 
ease. Here’s all you do to set up the New De Luxe Chal- Sear édeiaih tik: manana | 
lenger:—open the legs of the tripod and tighten the set FINISH 
screw .. . next you position the screen roller horizontally ae 
; a ‘ .. . p Beautiful brown crackle-lacquer with bright nicke 
with the slotted side up . .. now raise the screen and sehet-—aen toemeaiaaaiaes aie aieaeaa ae 
hook it over the gooseneck on the extension rod . . . and EASE OF OPERATION | 
| 
turn the crank at the back to extend 
2 a 7] ’ r It's the crank that does the trick! Free acting 
the screen to full height! There you ; motion operates worm gear and smoothly raises | 
are—a rigid wrinkle-free screen, per- For Full extension rod to full height or lowers it within | 
. ® its housing. 
fectly flat, because of the unique flat DETAILS: 
« , « . . } 
spring suspension hanger at the top of ag ea SIZES AND PRICES 
. . pen for descriptive — ee ae a 5M ya 
the screen which prevents any possi- saiiaiiieh dust ait ten lhree practical sizes: ry Alga i be 
bility of sagging. In a jiffy the New ee af a ee 72” x 96" — 75.00 
De Luxe Challenger is ready to re- folder. It describes and WEIGHT 
. ; ° shows the most com- 
flect to an eager audience a sparkling Sis ‘thee at Gasenei Hitete oxen. tee tne eae dee Forty | 
presentation that only a Da-Lite can Matt cade wae pounds for the 52” x 72” screen. 
/ all uniquely Da-Lite. | 
=e | 
give! , secede iced . 














The DA*LITE SCREEN CO.,INC. 


2721 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Educational Screen 


Possibilities of Visual-Sensory Aids in Education 


S A preliminary to this discussion, I quote 

from the report of Henry S. Pritchett’s 

Vocabulary Test which shows that the 
average college senior knows but sixty-one out of 
one hundred words in familiar use by educated 
people; and in connection with Doctor Pritchett’s 
report, the comment of one of the many newspapers 
that printed an anlysis of his findings—‘We are 
unable to think of any argument,” says the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, “that releases college education 
from the responsibility of at least providing its 
disciples with a sufficient vocabulary to converse 
with men and women of ordinary culture.” 

I also quote from the report given at the Minne- 
apolis meeting by Miss Elda Merton, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Waukesha, Wisconsin, Public 
Schools. 
gation of the preparation of students going from 
elementary to junior high schools. The results 
showed that the children had approximately a fifty 
per cent knowledge of the subject matter of the 
elementary curriculum. 


Miss Merton’s data covered an investi- 


My personal investigations sustain the Pritchett 
and Merton statements. I have tried groups of 
words from the elementary curriculum such as malt, 
skewer, latex, Nokomis, travois, and found that 
some of the words were absolutely without mean- 
ing to those questioned, and others only superfi- 
cially known. These are but few evidences of the 
prevalence of verbalism in American schools. 

The cure for verbalism, in my judgment, lies in 
the effective use of visual-sensory aids both in the 
instructional and learning processes. But the effec- 
tive use of visual-sensory aids in instruction re- 
quires preparation on the part of teachers so that 
they may know these tools of teaching, where to 
get them, and how to use them; and the responsi- 
bility for this knowledge and this technique rests 
on the shoulders of the teacher-preparation institu- 
tions of the country. 


As comprehended in modern instructional and 
learning procedures, visual-sensory aids are those 
concerned with the visual, auditory, and tactile 
senses. These sensory aids are regarded as es- 
sential tools of teaching and have the potential 
possibilities of reducing verbalism, retardation, fail- 
ure to master curriculum matter, and elimination 
from school. Summarized, all visual-sensory aids 
are included in the following types; apparatus and 


*Address before the College Section of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantic City, N. J., June 30, 1932. 


C. F. HOBAN 


equipment, school journeys or field trips, objects- 
specimens-models, pictorial materials (flats, stereo- 
graphs, slides, film-slides, films), and the miscel- 
laneous group such as dramatization, exhibit, pa- 
geant, etc. 

The values of visual-sensory aids in the instruc- 
tional and learning processes have been definitely 
established through scientific investigation. During 
the past year, it has been my privilege to have had 
close contact with a research student from Duke 
University, who, fired with a desire to carry out the 
plea of the director of his graduate work, Doctor 
W. A. 


something constructive, something that will con- 


3rownell, to do something worthwhile, 


tribute to educational procedures, made a critical 
analysis of all known experimental studies in the 
field of visual education. Every major experiment 
in this and foreign countries, and all theses in the 
graduate schools of the United States—a total of 
more than one hundred—were thoroughly studied. 
The analysis reveals reliable testimony that the 
proper use of visual-sensory materials: increases 
initial learning, effects an economy of time in learn- 
ing, increases permanence of learning, aids in teach- 
ing backward children, motivates learning by in- 
creasing— interest, attention, self-activity, voluntary 
reading and classroom participation. 

The frequency of these outcomes—which range 
from not fewer than three to more than twenty— 
is eloquent testimony of the possibilities of visual- 
sensory aids in education; and right here is a chal- 
lenge to every superintendent and supervising off- 
cial in this country. Instruction in the schools of 
our country can be improved by teacher preparation 
in these techniques and attention to the use of 
these materials on the part of supervisory officers. 

No school official will deny that apparatus and 
equipment are essential classroom tools, and that 
teachers should know the minimum amount of 
standard equipment and apparatus necessary for 
satisfactory outcomes in the respective subjects and 
school activities. This knowledge is very important 
from the economic and professional viewpoints. 
My own experience with fifty-four teacher groups— 
ranging in number from fifty to eighteen hundred— 
during the past two years, is that a very small per- 
centage of the teachers know standards for evaluat- 
ing materials and the minimum amount of standard 
equipment necessary. 

The school journey or field trip is a rich and 
valuable medium for instruction and learning. Grin- 
stead, as a result of the outcomes of his experi- 
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mental studies, gives the tollowing illuminating 
conclusions: 

Properly conducted school journeys— 

1. Bring about an increased interest in school 


work and a sustained interest in the topic 


studied 
2. Assist the pupil’s comprehension 
3. Clarify principles 
4. Help children to organize their knowledge 
5. Devélop constructive thinking 
6. Stimulate interest in natural and man-made 


things and situations 

7. Help pupils to find themselves 

8. Constitute a cooperative enterprise 

9. Blend school life with the outside world 
10. Enable or compel a teacher to conduct a more 

logical and orderly recitation. 

Reports from education departments in foreign 
countries sustain these conclusions. Great Britain, 
progressive European countries, and Japan make 
the school journey central in their educational pro 
cedure. Local journeys are a definite part of their 
school schedules. Long journeys are encouraged 
in England, Germany, Sweden, Italy, Czechoslo 
vakia. Two cities in this last progressive republic 
Prague and Brno—have specially built busses to 
take crippled children on educational trips. The 
Japan department of Education reports that local 
school journeys are used regularly by elementary 
and secondary schools. Longer or distant journeys 
are made at least once and sometimes twice a year. 

What has been cited is convincing evidence of the 
possibilities of this medium of instruction. The 
United States could consistently pluck a leaf from 
the notebooks of foreign countries so far as school 
journey procedure is concerned. May I say that 
as a superintendent of schools I would expect évery 
teacher not only to know how to organize, conduct 
and check a school journey or field trip, but would 
expect them to make it a part of the school pro- 
cedure. 

Kqually valuable and closely related to school 
journeys and field trips is the effective use of ob 
jects-specimens-models and museum lessons. More 
than a half dozen of the experiments examined 
testify to the worth of this type of visual aid and 
the museum as an asset to school work. Especially 
significant is the extent to which the group of 
lowest mentality children profit through the use 
of object-specimen-model materials and visits to 
museums. Objects-specimens-models provide, for 
instruction, realistic and concrete elements. They 
enable pupils to see and handle materials which 
are being discussed thus revealing such character- 
istics as three dimensions, coloring, weight, texture, 
etc. By object is meant the thing itself; specimen 


means a part of the thing—as for example, a piece 
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of coal, wood, clothing, etc.; model, a replica or 
representation in miniature. 

Museums, and they are becoming increasingly 
accessible to teachers and children, have a wealth 
of material that, if used, will enrich and vitalize 
subject matter. Closer cooperation between school 
people and museum officials will make these ma- 
terials available to schools in the areas served. 
There is a growing feeling that schools should have 
their own collections of object-specimen-model 
materials and they can be assembled and made use- 
ful to practically every subject in the curriculum. 
There are limitless opportunities in this respect in 
the fields of geography, history, and science. Again 
| would expect teachers to know the sources of 
these materials, how to assemble and house them, 
and an effective technique for their use when oc- 
casion demands. 

\Ve can profit by the practices of foreign coun- 
tries, where school journeys and museums are inter- 
related. In these countries, wherever museums are 
within reach of the schools, they are used fre- 
quently and fruitfully. 

No comment is necessary regarding the values 
of pictorial materials since they are so well known 
and so widely used. I strongly suggest that the 
school people of the country become familiar with 
the twenty or more experiments that have been 
conducted with stereographs, slides, and films. Pic- 
tures tell a story more graphically and tersely than 
words. They bring the world and its activities to 
the child. In my work with school groups, I find 
few teachers who are in possession of definite 
standards for evaluating pictorial materials. To 
use pictorial materials effectively in instruction re- 
quires that teachers know standards of evaluation, 
cuiding principles for their use, their adaptation 
and relationship to the curriculum, and when and 
how to use them. Untold damage has resulted 
through a lack of this knowledge. It is highly 
proper at this point to suggest that the greatest 
guiding principle for the use of visual-sensory ma- 
terials is that of justification. This principle should 
be impressed vividly upon the mind of every per- 
son engaged in the instruction of children. 

Radio is here and has a place on this evening’s 
program. That precludes any discussion of the 
subject by me. Radio-vision belongs to the visual- 
sensory field. Its development thus far has been 
very interesting. I am referring particularly to 
what has been accomplished in the fields of geogra- 
phy, history, literature, mathematics, music, and 
science. 

From the standpoint of enriching, vitalizing, and 
improving the quality of instruction, the possi- 
bilities of visual-sensory aids are very great. The 

(Concluded on page 202) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Mounted Picture as an Aid in Geography 


HE picture is essential to learning modern geog- 

raphy and it should be the center of geographical 

instruction in showing man’s present adjustment 
to his environment. The pictures to be used must be 
so organized as to be study material for pupils. The 
Geography Curriculum is used as a guide for the 
selection of views. All pictures must be closely in- 
tegrated into each unit of the curriculum. 


Organization of Mounted Picture Sets 


The mounted pictures necessary for the units of 
a curriculum are organized in unit sets of 20 to 25 
views. The views, original 8”x10” photographs, are 
mounted on dark gray durable tagboard. Printed on 
the back of each picture are the “Study Helps”, which 
promote definite pupil activity in studying the picture. 

One picture from the unit picture set on Switzer- 
land is here used as an illustration of the treatment 
given each picture in the unit. This view of Lauter- 
brunnen Village shows man’s adjustment to a moun- 
tain valley environment. To understand this rela- 
tionship the pupil studies the picture, guided by the 
“Study Helps”. 

The “Study Helps” with the accompanying exer- 
cises guide the pupil in an interpretation of the pic- 
ture. They are written to capture the child’s interest, 
encourage and challenge him to analyse the picture, 
and solve his own problems. The vocabulary and 
method of treatment for each unit set should be 
adapted to definite grade levels. Each Study Help 
consists of: 

1. Study Questions 

2. Game or Puzzle 

3. Vocabulary Building 
4. Information Paragraph 

A typical example of the Study Helps appears un- 
der the picture accompanying this article. 


Study Questions 

The questions are so stated that the pupil must 
actively study the picture. The first questions seek 
the simple obvious relationships which are clearly 
shown. Whenever possible the questions call for the 
simple geographical inferences of relationships. ‘The 
answers should be verified by comparing the picture 
information with a physical, rainfall, temperature, or 
soil map of the region. 

Sometimes the questions can be answered only by 
referring to other pictures, maps or graphs in the 
same unit set. For example, general landscape scenes 
are followed by close-up or detailed views of some 
specific object in the picture. In the Switzerland unit 
set, Picture No. 1 is a general view of the Lauter- 
brunnen Valley, and Picture No. 2, a detailed view of 
a chalet. The questions on the picture of the chalet 
ask the pupils to find the location of several chalets 


FRANCES MALUCKY 


in the valley (Picture No. 1) and tell why they were 
built on the alps. This cross-reference to other closely 
related views in the set creates a united concept of the 
region. (See the Study Questions for pupils, I. under 
Study Helps.) 


Game or Puzzle 
The game or puzzle is used as a check-up on the 
facts studied in the picture. Playing the game or 
solving the puzzle is a pleasant challenge to the child. 
Several types of games used in unit sets of pictures 
are stated below: 
(a) The False or True Game 
1. The winters in Switzerland are mild. 
2. It lies in the north temperate zone. 
3. Fishing is the chief industry. 
4. Switzerland is a mountainous country. 
Puzzle. Choose the correct words. (Multiple 
choice type.) 
1. Switzerland is a (hilly, level or almost level, 


(b) 


moufitainous) country. 
2. The natural vegetation suggests that the rain- 
fall is (scant, moderate, heavy.) 
3. Switzerland lies in the (temperate, frigid, tor- 
rid) zone. 
(c) Fill in Game (Completion type.) 
1. The village of Lauterbrunnen is built in the 
2. The mountain peaks are snow-capped through- 
out the year because of the high............. 
> bbeavesonk oy is an important industry in the 
village. 
(d) Puzzle. 


tences. 


Match correctly the parts of the sen- 


(Sentence matching type) 

1. The valley of Lauterbrunnen ...... GP cides 

2. The mountain sides are ............. 

3. Ime chalets. are butlt............. 
(a) of wood. 
(b) river valley. 
(c) 1s U-shaped. 
(d) forest covered. 


(See Puzzle for pupils, II under Study Helps.) 


Vocabulary Building and Paragraph of Information 

Each picture requires the use of a geographical 
vocabulary. All of the new words are called to the 
child’s attention and he is asked to identify them on 
his picture. Thus is formed a close association be- 
tween the word concept and its object. (See Vo- 
cabulary Building for pupils, III under Study Helps.) 

The information paragraph gives the location, the 
season and describes in an explanatory manner the 
geographic relationships shown in the picture. These 
three items are essential and of value’ The location 
definitely places the picture in its world position. The 
time or season helps to explain why man is engaged 
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in certain activities such as making hay in summei 
or wood carving in winter. The explanatory descrij 
tion not only tells how man has adjusted his lif 
to the environment, but explains some of the reasons 
therefore. (See the paragraph for pupils, IV unde 
Study Helps.) 
Class Action with the Picture 
The teachers and pupils use the mounted picture 
in geography instruction as follows: 
1. Preview 
In an introductory lesson 
the unit set of pictures is 
given to the class. Each 
pupil may formulate some 
study problems which his 
picture suggests These 
problems are solved by the 
entire class using the pic- 
tures as work or laboratory 
material. 7 
2. Individual Study Tool. 
Each child works with 
an individual picture, the 
Study Helps entice him to 


try to understand the things 





seen. He is guided to think 
geographically in solving 
his own problems. He may 
write the answers or use 
the questions and games as 
silent study helps. Pictures 
and text books are used 





interchangeably. By the 
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with every picture in the unit set. Thus he should 
have a clear concept of the geographical relation- 
ships which occur in this region. | 

I f geography problems are solved by group work, 
several pictures may be studied and observed by 
the group. The information may be pooled and 
later presented to the class using the pictures the 
group has studied. After class reports have been 
given, the groups may exchange their pictures. In 











end of a week each pupil 
in the class has worked 
STUDY HELPS 


(For Pupils) 





I. Village of Lauterbrunnen, Switzerland, in mid-summer 
1. Locate the land most used by these people Why? 
2 Where is the village of Lauterbrunner Why? 
3. What is growing on the slope nearest you‘ 
4. What is the most common crop of this region? 
5. Why are the chalets in the field? 


6. For what are the chalets used? 
7. How many falls do you see? Why are these beautifu 
8. Which one is the Staubbach Falls? 


9. Suggest the source of the falls. 


10. What is the shape of the Lauterbrunnen Valley? Dr 
11. What can you infer as to the origin of this U valley HIT. 
12. Point to a small side valley which enters the Lauterb: 
nen high above its floor. 
13. Where do you see bare rock? Is it used by man? How 
14. Is there any evidence of avalanche rock from these cliff 
Where? 
15. Can you give a reason for letting the tree grow on tl 
high slopes? 
16. Where are the mountains snow covered Why? IV. 
17. The Jungfrau is feet above sea level and the village 
is feet. Does this account for the differer 
temperatures which the picture shows? How 


18. Where are glaciers? 

19. From the picture, infer how these people earn a livin; 

20. Is life pleasant here? Why? 

21. Give illustration as to how these Swi people have 

justed their ways of living in a U shaped mountain valk 

II. Swiss Puzzle. Match the parts of sentences 

1. The valley of Lauterbrunnen d 

2. Switzerland is a 

3. Dairying is carried on 

4. The mountainsides are 


Copyright by Galloway 


Village and Valley of Lauterbrunnen 





5. There are small glaciers 
6. The chalets are built 
The Falls of Staubbach 
8. Switzerland lies in the 
(a) in the alps. 
(b) on the mountains in the distance. 


(c) north temperature zone. 

(d) is U shaped. 

(e) mountainous country. 

(f) add to the scenic beauty of Lauterbrunnen. 
(zg) forest covered. 

(h) river valley. 


(i) of wood. 


Vocabulary Building. 
l Find in the pictures the features listed below. 


Write sentences about your picture using these words: 


valley floor trail 

hanging valley chalet 

U_ shaped alpine hayfield 
falls snow-capped peaks 
alp 


Lauterbrunnen Valley, Switzerland, in mid-summer. 

The Swiss village of Lauterbrunnen is in the deep, steepsided 
U shaped valley along the Lauterbrunnen stream. This glacial 
stream joining others forms the head waters of the Rhine River. 
The Staubbach Falls drop 980 feet from the alp above to the 
valley floor. Its water turns into a misty spray as it falls and 
it appears as a delicate lacy curtain spread on the side of the 
dark valley wall. The contrast of the white snows, the bright 
blue sky, the green of the grassy alps, and the deep valley are 
all combined in this small valley of the Lauterbrunnen. Snow- 
capped peaks, among which is the Jungfrau, are in the back- 
ground high above the valley. This scenic beauty attracts many 
tourists. Dairying and tourists are sources of income to these 


Swiss people. 
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this way each group makes a detailed study of 
every picture in the unit set. 
3. Lantern Slide Lesson, Games, Vocabulary Building. 

Many of the mounted picture units are dupli- 
cated in lantern slide sets. The mounted pictures 
may be studied in preparation for a slide lesson 
in which the pupil who has prepared the view pro- 
jected on the screen can lead the class discussion. 
He may ask his class mates some of the questions 
suggested in the Study Helps; play the game or 
puzzle with them; point and identify the surface 
features suggested in the vocabulary list; and as 
a summary read the paragraph of information. 
After the slide lesson, the pupils may wish to refer 
and study in detail some lantern slide views. They 
can do so by using the mounted pictures as they 
are duplicates. 

Children play the games with their classmates 
during free time. One pupil may hold the picture 
and the others try to answer the questions from the 
picture. This gives the drill that is essential in 
successful geography instruction. 

Each new word of geographical significance is 
listed and the teacher makes certain that the pupil 
clearly associates the word with the geographical 
object in the picture. Some pupils keep an indi- 
vidual vocabulary in their note books. In some 
class rooms the geography vocabulary is placed on 
the blackboard or on a chart. This list will pro- 
vide material for language activities. 


Possibilities of Visual-Sensory 


Aids in Education 


(Concluded from page 199) 

achievement of these possibilities rests entirely 
with the teacher-preparation institutions and the 
school supervisory officers of our country. 

As I approach the conclusion of this discussion, 

I call the attention of the presidents of teacher 
preparation institutions and the superintendents of 
schools of the country to the following four declara- 
tions made in Washington in February when the 
National Academy of Visual Instruction and the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association were merged: 

1. Experimental studies, research, and surveys, 
have revealed definite and important values 
for visual-sensory aids. 

2. A knowledge of these visual-sensory aids and 
a technique for their use require special prep- 
aration. 

3. The contribution that visual-sensory aids make 
to improved instruction justifies a require- 
ment that every teacher in training in the 
public schools of the United States take a 
laboratory course in visual-sensory aids. 

4. Some means should be developed to train 
teachers in service in this course. 


The Educational Screen 


These are sound constructive declarations. The 
consensus of opinion of students of this subject is 
that combination visual-sensory aids courses—visual 
aids in history, visual aids in science, etc.—is a 
mistake since such a procedure results in much 
confusion and duplication of effort. The feeling 
prevails that the core curriculum of a visual-sensory 
aids course should consist of the following elements 
common to practically all subjects; research, his- 
torical background; psychological aspects and ver- 
balism ; projectors and projection; school journeys; 
objects-specimens-models and museum procedure; 
pictorial materials; photography—still and motion 
picture camera techniques; blackboard and bulletin- 
board technique; administering and budgeting 


visual materials; radio-vision; bibliography. 


I am absolutely in accord with this thought. I 
believe this core material should be the initial 
course in visual-sensory aids and that it should be 
mandatory. Surely no educator would defend re- 
peating these common elements and techniques in 
art, English, geography, health, history, mathe- 
matics, music and science. It is my firm convic- 
tion that next to educational psychology, this visual- 
sensory aids course possesses greater values, from 
the instructional and learning viewpoints, than any 


other professional course in education. 


It may be of interest to the National Education 
Association members to know that Pennsylvania’s 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in an enthusi- 
astic believer in the possibilities of visual-sensory 
aids. I commend his viewpoint to the other State 
Superintendents of the country. Pennsylvania’s 
3oard of Teacher College Presidents has made a 
visual-sensory aids course mandatory in all the 
State-owned teacher preparation institutions of our 
Commonwealth. I commend their action to the 
teacher college presidents of the country. 

The slogan of this meeting is “Looking Ahead 
in Education.” The values of visual-sensory aids 
as revealed in scientific studies and practice have 
been pointed out. I recommend to the teachers of 
our country a wider use of school journeys and 
of objects-specimens-models in instructional pro- 
cedures. 

If a course in visual-sensory aids be made manda 
tory on the part of every person preparing to teach 
in the schools of the nation; if superintendents of 
schools will encourage teachers in service to take 
such a course—either in extension or at summer 
schools; and if visual-sensory aids be used ef 
fectively in the school rooms of America, | predict 
that the next ten years will witness one of the 
greatest contributions to the improvement of in- 
struction that have ever been made in the history 


of our country. 
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Programming in Visual Education 


S IT possible to make a schedule for visual edu 
tion material such as slides, filn special pi 

tures, and so forth, which are not kept in the 
classroom ? 

The essentials involved are, ‘irst: a def 
course of study in which visual have been 
signed a definite place. 

Second: a chairman, committee, or some inte 
ested individual in each school to make the sch 
ules. This is necessary in order to get the desired 
material at the right time, to prevent duplication, 
to make arrangements for presentation, to train 
crew of projector operators, and if nec ssary to 
sist in instructing teachers in the use of visual 
education materials. 

Third: a visual education department, local, 


I 
7 


county, or state, or some commercial concern that 


according to 
l ray 


can furnish the desired material 
schedule. 

Fourth: a corps of visual-educationally minded 
instructors is essential in order to make out a satis 
factory schedule. They must appreciate the prob 
lems of the visual education department 

The Course of Study. In most school systems a 
definite course of study has been provided which 
makes it possible for every instructor to know the 
approximate time at which the class will be study 
ing a specific topic. If the course of study is to be 
followed and covered this type of schedu 
sary. The problem then arises as to the propet 
time, in reference to the order of topics studied, t 
introduce the visual aids. 

May I say here that this article is treating only 
such aids as films, slides, and so forth, which must 
be obtained from a visual education department or 
where a special education room is necessary. Such 
material as is available in the classroom will be used 
whenever needed. 

The time to introduce films and slides depend 
on the subject material and the use to be made of 
it. If visual aids are to introduce the new topic they 
should be shown after a very short class introduc 
tion. If they are to be used as a review or sum 
ming up to make the subject more vital, they should 
be given at the close of the study of the topic. It 
will be difficult to use material in which specia 
equipment is necessary at the exact time the detai 
of the subject is given. 

Every course of study should have a bibliography 
and a sufficiently detailed description of visual aid 
to insure the proper selection by the instructor 

The Visual Chairman in the Individual School. To 
avoid duplication, although there is a definite course 
of study in which visual aids have been enumerated, 
the actual scheduling must be done by a committee 


S.D. HORNING 


or by some interested individual assigned to the job. 
Giving the students a chance to remark, “This is 
the third time I’ve seen that rattle-snake crawl from 


; 7) 


that hole”, or, “I’ve seen that every month this 
semester” should be avoided if possible. 

Available materials from all sources must be 
studied, proper selections made, and dates assigned. 
[In a school using a central visual education room, 
it is well that each department be assigned a cer- 
tain day of the week. After the material has been 
selected and the dates made out the orders must 
be arranged and sent to the visual education depart- 
ment or to the various sources of material. The re- 
search necessary to secure visual aids from outside 
sources, and the correspondence connected with 
booking and scheduling them should be duties of 
the central visual education department rather than 
of individual schools. The selection and scheduling 
should be done six months to a year before the 
order is needed. Even then some companies fail 
to keep the schedule. It will also be found advan- 
tageous to post the schedule by days, giving the 
department and periods in which the special ma- 
terial is to be used. It is thus available at any time 
to all the instructors and to the operators. 

The Department of Visual Education. A good local 
visual education department is a great asset in pro- 
eramming. Although it may not be able to furnish 
all the desired material from its own, department, 
all material within reason should be made available 
through it. It is absolutely imperative that films 
be made obtainable on the desired date for the ma- 
jority of departments. 

The Attitude of Instructors. A visual-educationally 
minded teaching corps is essential to a good visual 
education program. Some instructors may look up- 
on it as so much “extra bother,” or as a diversion. 
Much of this attitude can be overcome by the com- 
mittee or the chairman. Other educative factors 
are essential to create the desired attitude. It 
should have begun in the teacher-training institu- 
tion. However, the proper attitude cannot be built 
up if suitable material is not available. This re- 
sponsibility must be assumed by the producers. 
Entirely too much material has been offered under 
the guise “Educational”. 

In conclusion, may I say that the success of vis- 
ual education, provided good material is available, 
rests very largely on the individual or committee 
who does the scheduling or programming, secures 
material at the proper time, trains the operators, 
and creates a visually-minded teaching corps. The 
efforts of all concerned must be directed toward 
producing and delivering to the classroom, accord- 
ing to schedule, material suitable for the purpose 
of instruction. 
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“What Is Being Taught in Courses in Visual Instruction?” 


S THE answer to that question could only come 

from a study of the courses themselves, each 

of the eighty-six institutions listed in the 1931 
Directory of the National Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion as offering such courses was asked for a detailed 
outline of its course. Replies were received from 
forty-four institutions or approximately half. Of 
these, eleven stated that they had no course or depart- 
ment of visual instruction or that courses were no 
longer being offered. Among the others, some offer 
the work in regular sessions, others in summer ses- 
sions only, and a few in both. To determine the 
amount of time allotted to the course or the units of 
credit allowed was impossible in a majority of in- 
stances. The lower limit was fourteen one hour 
periods, while the upper limit was a division of the 
work into three classes, each consisting of three one 
hour classes and one laboratory period per week for 
one semester. 


Analysis of the outlines revealed a total of forty- 
nine topics, of which eight were taught in but one 
course each, while two were listed in thirty courses. 
The thirty-three universities, colleges, and normal 
schools which sent outlines displayed a remarkable 
concurrence in emphasis on twelve topics. Seventy- 
five to ninety per cent of the institutions listed these 
topics, which are given in inverse order of their 
frequency : 


1. The Philosophy and Psy- 6. Stereographs and _ their 


chology of Visual In- Use - 

struction 7. Photographs and Prints 
2. Projectors — Operation, and their Use 

Mechanics, and Optics 8. Exhibits 


3. Motion pictures—Types 9. Organization of a City 
(l6mm. and 35mm.), Department 
Standards of Evaluation, 10. History of Visual In- 
and Instructional, In- 
formational, Auditorium 11. Field Trips 


struction 


or Entertainment 12. Care, Repair,and Storage 
4. Sources of Visual Aids of Materials and Equip- 
5. Lantern Slides and their ment 

Use 


Seven additional topics were offered in a majority 
of courses. Five courses were unanimous on these 
and the twelve listed above. The second group con- 
sisted of: 

13. Museum trips 17. Film slides 

14. Specimens 18. Blackboard Materials and 
15. Models 
16. Bibliography 19. Photographic 


Technique 
Principles 
and Practice 
Ten institutions agreed on fifteen of the above 
nineteen topics. 


GEORGE A. STRACKE 


The remaining thirty-one topics are indicative of 
the diversity of opinion existing among visual edu- 
cation instructors as to the value of these phases of 
our work. Most of them are offered oniy in one 
or two, or at the most, five institutions. One-third 


or less of the courses included: 


Visual Aids in Specific Sub- Demonstration Lessons In- 
jects volving Use of Aids 
Television Functions of a State Depart- 
Types of Visual Aids (Gen- ment 
eral Discussion of) Posters 
Organization of a School De- Tests of Visual Aids 


partment Radio 
Maps School and Community 
Charts and Graphs Still Films 
Teacher Training Cartoons 


Diagrams Organization of a County 
Department 


Textbook Illustrations 


Standard Equipment Rec- 
ommendations 
Photographic Darkroom Screens 
Practice School Museums 
Research Puppets 


Classroom Conditions Classroom Demonstrations 


Globes and Experiments 
Laboratory Practice in Prep- Duplicating Processes—Mim- 
aration of Visual Aids eograph, Hectograph, etc. 


Dramatization 


Some courses which do not list a number of these 
topics as such may teach them as phases of the more 
general topics. Whenever such inclusion was indi- 
cated, however, the sub-topic has been listed, 1n order 
to make this survey as comprehensive as possible. 


The importance of some, undoubtedly, has been un- 
derestimated, and any arithmetical count such as it 
was necessary to use here, is not a measure of their 
true values. A weighted value arrived at by con- 
sideration of the relative importance and history of 
the department or institution offering each topic might 
etfect a considerable change. 


All of the nineteen topics included in the first two 
divisions above, together with possibly four or five 
of the remainder, including: 


Teacher Training Demonstration Lessons In- 
Research volving the Use of Aids 
General Discussion of all Laboratory Practice in the 

types of Visual Aids Preparation of Aids 
constitute a good basic outline for a course of study 
in visual instruction. 

This digest is offered in the sincere belief that one 
sure method of discovering the effectiveness of one’s 
own teaching methods is to learn what others are 
doing in the same field. 





———— 
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The Doctors Say, “Use Stereoscopes 
B. W. KEELY 


HEN Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes perfected n order to interpret a stereograph properly, the 

he stereoscope in the form which has beet: eyes must converge and diverge under perfect nerve 

most popular from his days to ours, he prob control, as differing details of the picture are per- 
ably had no thought about its therapeutic value. To hi ceived. Fortunately, the accommodation is relaxed, 
it was an instrument which would add pleasure to the and the delicate ciliary muscles, which are constantly 
pursuit of knowledge or pleasur¢ for its own sake. Sucl fatigued by the vast amount of “close work” de- 
it has proved to be to literally millions of peopl manded in modern times, can take a rest. 


But it Was soot! discove red that not 21] persons ‘ v 
lt thus appears that the daily use of the stereoscope 


able to interpret the stereograph correctly and c eee. a ; 
: a Se by all children between the ages of 5 and 12, during 
fortably. | urthermore, tor some vears. utstandl . ] : ; a : i é 

vhich period the fusion sense is being developed, 


ee ia ee ee ee 
eye yhysi ans otf the WOTIG lave peel usin Ste r 4 , ae _ 
ee : , would result in positive eye betterment for all. It 
SCODES OT Various tvpes ror the aiscovery an Treé - % - 2 

gle ' hidd ee , ould relieve and strengthen those eyes which are 
ment of those hidden discomtorting and retard 7 


cael . WARE ; considered normal; it would assist many to attain 
conditions which result probably [rol our negiect . : ae ‘ ‘. e 
I > : . ] " ¢ 144 ° : . 
ormal fusion ability; and it would point out, for 
five the eves their proper recreatiol ind training , , cea ws 
= ; a Bae further assistance from the eye-physician, those who 
The stereoscope is the only instrument with whi - : ' 
“ee me ' ca re unable to interpret properly and comfortably the 
1t 1S possible to detect and treat the se conditions ‘ = A “ 
Rita stereoscopic pairs of views. 
cessfully. 

It has been stated on good authority that if 1 [t is highly probable that the schools will soon be 
eye-physicians were to examine the eves of the chil asked to include such eye conservation exercises in 
dren of any school—one physician using the regula: their daily programs as of equal importance with 
vision and health tests and the other. the stereoscops toothbrush drills and physical training exercises. 
to test for faulty co-ordination of the two eyes Psychologically, to stimulate the use of stereographs 
the one using the stereoscope would discover as an adjunct to regular school work and for their 
are an eae nition than the fires ek eels ae Ff ; E a - 
cases needing attention than me | intrinsic worth would be much more effective than 

E as SR \ 11 \ . ( whose 4 ay oe . —_ ais : on 9499 
David W. Wells, M. D., F. A. C. 5., who to introduce them for their eye training value only. 
r af 2) a “| hal 17 \? CT 1¢ 171) ryh hh: li loo ) d \\ hy e ‘Tee ° ee me ae 4 rs ° 
of research in his practice in ophtha gy and wl [his is in line with modern theories of motivation 
< Tre 1 d \\ riti _ ] Ve di ne much TO restol ] ‘ ’ tan! ¥ . . ¢ - m4 - 7.) - > 
lectures and writings have done mucl tort as an essential factor in the learning process. Setting 

¢ w TO nDmaoc } S1O1 | t] ) “774 — r . 
mal, comfortable, | \ é up exercises have been superseded by free play as 
of people, writes: more effective in physical development. Likewise 

\ recent revi ot one thousand cases correct eye habits will be formed more readily as an 
dencig es Se jtiae DE cise nt needed treat ee oe : ‘ ; ge 

eye strain SHOWS Uldt 2) per ce eeded trea incidental process in a fascinating and motivated ex- 

ment because of some failure e two eyes t ercise in learning than they will in formal drill of 

work together properly. Since each person is any type 

obliged to learn the irt of using the two eves 


; ae lt is fortunate that so many schools already have 
together as a part of his own experience, ani , , . ‘ ; : 
| = ‘ : , exactly the equipment necessary to put this program 
las no instruction whatever, some ot us learn 11 ut = =: : ‘ 
; os into effect. Thousands of 600 sets of stereographs, 
well and some of us learn it quite imperfectly 
; : ay ay Primary Sets, and other collections in schools are 
Now it is quite possible that, if a child were give1 th, 
: eee ‘ : in daily use. Others, just as valuable, have been 
a stereoscope and set of views, many of thos ss ‘oP : . 
allowed to become inactive, through neglect and in- 


who now fail individually to pick up a good 


fc: ‘oe ol “Titel ‘i ertia. Most of the subject matter of these old sets 
usion faculty might very likely, with this early Pine ; 
ETE il Rte es ; is just as important for regular class work as it ever 

raining, develop this capacity, and so be saved 2 : 7 ‘ 

; ge a was. With revisions made to bring these sets up to 

rom much eve strain tater in iit : ? 

we ce el AES aa , ' ys date, they have great value in the modern teacher’s 

The reason for Dr. Wells’ belief in the value ot the ae? ; : i 

4 daily program. Broken stereoscopes are easily and 

stereoscope as a therapeutic instrument lies in th - 


, ' a cheaply repaired, and new material is available in 
fact that ability to see stereoscopically depends upo!l ; ce ° : ° 

Pe oa A, any quantity and on a wide variety of subjects. 
the proper co-ordination of the externi-rect1 muscle se tis : 


as well as the stimulation of some certain fusion cente1 School executives and teachers will welcome this 
in the brain. These muscles can be developed by ex new incentive to the use of material already at hand 
ercise, just as can any other muscles Probably the and of known intrinsic value. Schools for once may 
only effect on the fusion center is th development be able to show that they are already carrying out 
of the sense of awareness when once it begins to a program which the experts have just discovered to 


function. be effective and valuable. 
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GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES IN THE VISUAL FIELD 


CONDUCTED BY MARGARET A. KLEIN 








The Federal Women’s Bureau and Visual Education 


HE MOST effective educational program calls for 

a well-balanced combination of available mediums. 
Uncle Sam was satisfied several decades ago to pre- 
sent information on a variety of subjects in black and 
white statistical and technical reports, which were of 
incalculable value to the initiated but often as mean- 
ingless as Greek to the average person. Today, how- 
ever, Uncle Sam realizes the importance of also 
parading facts in sufficiently attractive regalia to in- 
terest the man on the street, the woman in the home, 
and the child in the school. Such displays when char- 
acterized by color, action, and illumination serve as 
an entering wedge upon an individual’s attention and 
help to fasten facts more definitely in the mind. 

_ A die-hard of the old regime, objecting to such pop- 

ular methods, voiced the opinion that if people wanted 
information they would avail themselves of it, irre- 
spective of form. This is a debatable point. But the 
real truth is that many people must be made to want 
information, and a wise teacher instead of scorning 
exhibits will employ them, not as a royal road to learn- 
ing, but as sign posts and invitations along the way. 
Such aids are now available from Uncle Sam on many 
unsuspected subjects. 

Are you a teacher confronted with the problem of 
trying to present in your social science classes, to girls 
and boys in their teens, the complicated subject seem- 
ingly remote from their interests of women’s gainful 
employment? If so, you will perhaps welcome this 
message on how to obtain cooperation from the 
Women’s Bureau. 

The Women’s Bureau, charged with the task of 
formulating standards and policies to promote the 
welfare of wage-earning women and of collecting and 
distributing facts about their problems, is a young or- 
ganization, created in July, 1918. Its investigations 
reveal the need to get over to the public many facts 
of vital concern, in view of the dove-tailing of the 
problems of breadwinning women with those of men 
wage-earners of the family and of the community. 
It has, therefore, from the beginning aimed to sup- 
plement its published reports with material designed 
for visual instruction. 

Each year the bureau receives a greater number of 
requests for such graphic materials, as the results 
of two trends: First, the growing interest in visual 
education ; and second, the increasing appreciation of 
the social and economic importance of questions con- 
cerning women workers. 


MARY V. ROBINSON 


Users of the Women’s Bureau exhibits include edu- 
cational institutions; groups interested in health, in- 
dustrial, labor, social, civic, and religious matters; 
women’s clubs and organizations; employees; and 
State Departments of Labor. 

The past few years have brought a striking increase 
in the use of these exhibits by schools, colleges, and 
universities, and even by the junior high and grade 
schools. In many places the subject of women wage 
earners has now been given a definite place in the 
curriculum, in connection with civics or economics 
courses. Doubtless there are thousands of schools 
which want graphic materials for more effective pre- 
sentation of this subject but which are unaware of 
the ability of the Women’s Bureau to meet such needs. 

Available exhibits from the bureau include motion 
pictures, models, maps, charts, posters, and folders. 
Material is sent to every State in the Union and to 
foreign countries upon request. The displays are lent 
free of charge, the borrower paying the transportation 
costs on all material that can not be sent under frank. 
Certain wall exhibits are sent free for permanent use. 
Others such as motion pictures and one model, of 
which there are a number of copies, can be borrowed 
for intensive use during a school term. 

The Women’s Bureau offers a motion picture 1 
brary of four subjects in both the 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
film. The aim behind the pictures has been to sim 
plify technical matters and to tie them up with the 
everyday interests of the average person. Though 
dealing in facts and not fiction, the pictures have cer 
tain entertaining features in the form of animated 
cartoons, rhymes, and scenes showing how familiar 
things like candy, cigars, shoes, automobiles are made 
in these days of mass production. 

The most recent picture “Behind the Scenes in the 
Machine Age” (3 reels) stresses modern technological 
changes or the substitution of machines for hand labor 
as a factor in unemployment of women, pointing the 
need of a well-balanced program for adjustment of 
displaced workers. ‘This theme is one phase of the 
general subject of human waste in industry which 
is treated in the picture from the viewpoint of women, 
with emphasis on the efforts of the Women’s Bureau 
to improve the situation through its investigations and 
standards for women’s employment in the way of 
shorter hours, better wages, and safe, sanitary, and 


“Woman’s Work 


(Continued on page 219) 


comfortable working conditions. 
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President's Address in This Issue 


Dr. Hoban’s splendid address, delivered at the re 
cent N. EK. A. meetings at Atlantic City, appears in 
full on a preceding page. It was the first discussion 
of visual education on the general N. E. A. progran 
The interest and enthusiasm it aroused should ensure 
visual instruction its proper, permanent place on 
future programs of the National Education Asso 


ciation 


Next Meeting in Minneapolis 

The winter meeting of the combined Department 
of Visual Instruction will be held in Minneapolis 
Minnesota, concurrently with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
Plans for the winter meeting are well under way 
and a good attendance is expected. Visual instruc- 
tion directors and workers in the north central sec 
tion of the United States will be asked to assist 
with the program. More complete information con- 
cerning plans will appear in later issues of this 


magazine. 


Department to Publish Directory 

The annual directory of visual instruction di 
rectors and active users of visual aids throughout 
the United States is being prepared at the present 
time and should be available for distribution in 
October. It will contain the names and addresses 
of approximately three thousand of the persons 
who are most active in the field. 

As in the past, the directory will be sent without 
charge to each member of the Department, but 
those who are not members will be obliged to pur 
chase it at $2 the copy, postpaid. ‘The directory is 
manufacturers and distributors 


ot 
of which maintain membership in the Department 


of gre atest value to 
v1 


sual instruction materials and equipment, many 


and receive this service without extra charge. 


News Bureau Service Established 


Important developments in the field of visual in 
struction will be covered by the news bureau serv- 
ice which has been established through the office 
of the secretary of the Department of Visual In- 
struction. These news releases will be mailed to 
educational journals throughout the United States, 
as well as to other magazines which may apply for 
the service. The releases are furnished without 
charge to newspapers or periodicals 

Those who desire to report developments to the 
news bureau service should send complete informa- 


tion to the central office of the Department of 
Visual Instruction, 1812 Illinois Street, Lawrence, 
Kansas, where they will be given prompt and care- 
ful attention. Magazines which desire the service 
should direct their requests to the same address. 


Membership Increasing Steadily 


Membership in the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the N. E. A. is greater than at any time in the 
history of the organization and is increasing each 
month. Several branch organizations are being de- 
veloped during the fall and other groups are becom- 
ing interested in such possibilities. The increasing 
membership is making it possible for the Department 
to offer the news bureau service to magazines, to 
publish the annual directory, and to make plans for 
other services to members. As the membership in- 
creases, the extra revenue derived from membership 
fees will be used to increase the value of the organ- 


ization to its members. 





Membership Application Blank 


Office of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Department of Visual Instruction & 
National Academy of Visual Instruction, 


1812 Illinois Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 


| herewith make application for O Active UO Asso- 
late Institutional OO Contributing Membership in 
the Department of Visual Instruction of the National 
[ducation Association, combined with the National 
\cademy of Visual Instruction, covering the period 
of one year from date. 

Check below the preferred date for payment of dues. 


Remittance attached First of next month. 


| am ) amember of the National Education 


[ am not LI \ Association. 


NOTE—Make checks payable to the Department of 
Visual Instruction. 
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United States Has 1,400 Museums 


Museums, for years large city luxuries, are rapid- 
ly becoming the educational need of every commu- 
nity in the United States, according to Laurence 
V. Coleman, director of the American Association 
of Museums, reporting to the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation in the United States. There are now 1,400 
museums in the United States, most of which are 
regarded as important and necessary sources of 
education. Every two weeks, on an average, a new 
museum was founded in the United States during 
the period 1928 to 1930. Growing public interest in 
archeology and history, scientific progress and geo- 
graphical discovery during the last several years 
has resulted in decided museum development. Mu- 
seum service for every American will soon be a 
reality, says Mr. Coleman in his Biennial Survey 
Report, “Recent Progress and Conditions of Mu- 
seums,” Office of Education Bulletin 1931 No. 20, 
Chapter 22. 

The trend in modern times is distinctly away 
from museums embracing more than one field. 
There is much discussion of decentralization, and 
subjects are replacing objects as museum exhibits. 
Museums of today are not only found in houses or 
buildings, but also in trails through woods and 
fields, “paths of learning.” Park historians are 
being employed to teach history education in a 
classroom built by nature. During the past decade 
13 trail-side museums have been established, includ- 
ing Wayside Museum at Coolidge, New Mexico, 
and those in Glacier National Park and Yellowstone 
National Park systems. 

America’s museums range from merest begin- 
nings in rooms to large establishments with build- 
ings and extensive educational and _ technical 
activities. Some have exhibits and nothing more. 
Others are almost disembodied services using 
temporary displays. Historical houses, themselves 
exhibits, are the homes of many passive museums. 

The majority of museums recently established are 
devoted to art, science and history. The study re- 
veals, however, that there has been a total neglect 
of art in State and National appropriations for re- 
cently ‘established museums. State support is 
largely directed toward museums which deal with 
science, and national support is largely given to 
outdoor museums. Small town museums _ favor 
history, large cities give art first place. 

Thousands of school classes now visit museums, 
and workable methods of meeting the needs of pu- 
pils are being developed. A revolution in museum 


practice is the exhibition of subjects rather than 
objects. In 1929 the new Buffalo Museum of Sci- 
ence opened with chapter of natural history, ex- 
pounded in the following succession: Physics, 
astronomy, geology, biology, botany, invertebrate 
zoology, vertebrate zoology, evolution, heredity, 
geography and concepts of each science. 

Forty of 50 recently established museums have 
been in communities with fewer than 100,000 popu- 
lation, Mr. Coleman points out. Most decided mu- 
seum development in recent years has been in the 
States of Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 


gan, and the Pacific Coast States. 


Visual Activity at California School 


One of the outstanding features of Education week 
at the Julia C. Lathrop Junior High School 1n Santa 
Ana, California, was the demonstration of visual aids 
used in the Social Science department. 

The week opened with motion pictures given to the 
United States history and geography classes. Films 
on the lives of great American Statesmen and the lead- 
ing world industries were among those shown. 

Still films concerning the history of California and 
colored slides on the Orient were explained by stu- 
dents. Stereoscopes and stereographs were placed in 
all class rooms and stimulated interest. Clay and pa- 
per replicas had been made to show the early mission 
life in California. Bolsa wood was cleverly used to 
represent the development of transportation through 
the periods of water, land, and air. 

The historic characters of Betsy Ross, Benjamin 
Franklin, Martha Washington, George Washington, 
The Minutemen, Priscilla and John Alden, Miles 
Standish, Balboa and Columbus which had_ been 
dressed by students were on display in the form of 
dolls. 

Large posters and pictures secured from Foreign 
Tourist Bureaus had been grouped and assembled by 
Miss Hazel Nell Bemus, Director of Visual Educa- 
tion in the city schools. These lent an air of vivid 
color to the entire exhibit. They were also an in 
centive for students to be on the alert for interesting 
and worthwhile pictures. 

A most unusual use of pamphlets of United States 
and foreign travel pamphlets and folders were the 
browsing table helps mounted by Miss Bemus. The 
pictures cut from pamphlets are mounted on the tele- 
scopic folders and labeled. These may be laid on the 
library table or placed in a standing position on the 
table where they attract the eye of the student. 

At the disposal of the department were various for- 
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eign exhibits received through the exchanges made b 
the Junior Red Cross. Outstanding in this group wer« 
those recently received from Samoa, Japan, New Z 
land, and Jugo-Slavia. Commercial exhibits of linet 
flax, wool, cork and aluminum direct from great 
dustrial plants made real the relationship between the 
raw materials and the manufactured articles. 

The success of this exhibit was due to the combine: 
efforts of all the teachers of the Social Science Di 


partment and their principal, H. G. Nelson 


Film Strip Prices Lower 

New low prices for United States Department 
Agriculture film strips will prevail during the fis 
vear 1932-33, according to an announcement recent 
issued by the Office of Cooperative Extension Work o1 
the United States Department of Agriculture 


prices for film strips until June 30, 1933, wi 


from 14 to 85 cents each, depending upon the numb 

of illustrations in the series. The majority of the 135 
series that the department has available will sell for 
28 and 35 cents each. Film strips are available ot 


such subjects as farm crops, dairying, farm animal 


f 


farm forestry, plant and animal diseases and _ pest 
farm economics, farm engineering, home economi 
and adult and junior extension work Lecture not 
are provided with each film strip purchased. 

The popularity of film strips among extension 
ers, teachers, and others has been due primarily to the 


reasonable prices charged for them, the conveniencs 


j 


with which they can be handled, and their effectiven 
in educational work. A list of available film strips and 
instructions on how to purchase them may be obtain 

by writing to the Office of Cooperative Extensiot 
Work, United States Department of Agricultur 
Washington, D. ( 


Writer to Conduct Cinema Course 

Harry Alan Potamkin, formerly foreign corr 
spondent for the National Board of Review, now met 
ber of Exceptional Photoplays Committee of the 
Board and correspondent for Close Up, as well 
contributor to the general and film press here ind 
abroad (Revue du Cinema, International Revie 
Educational Cinematography, Proletarskoy Kino 
Moscow, etc.) will conduct a course on the cinema 
the New School for Social Research, New York, be 
ginning October. The course is in the evening a1 
therefore all adults and students, educators and artists, 
professionals and amateurs, who wish to enjoy th 
first course considering the film on equality with the 
other arts and sciences, will find time to attend Phi 
lectures will treat the film historically and for its cor 
temporary and future manifestations. The economic, 
social, political network of cinema will be established ; 
the inter-relationships of the various national cinemas 
—of U. S. A., France, England, Sweden, Italy, Ge: 
many, Japan, Russia, etc.—will be examined ; the basic 


aesthetic principles will be sifted. from the film-falla 
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cies and “primitive phenomena mY pivotal films will be 
analyzed ; the film-animation will be scrutinized in and 
\merican “cartoon” to the Japanese rice- 
paper cut-out and the Soviet multiplication-film ; film- 

be the subject of one lecture, to begin with 
ing-jack film and proceed to explicit satire. 
Uhe lectures will be accompanied by film-excerpts, full 
other accessory, as well as by specialists 
representing important cinema fields. 


Motion Pictures Rate High 
in Advertising Survey 


‘Motion Pictures in Industry,” a 10-page report is- 
sued by the National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Association of National 

lvertisers and the United States Department of 
(COMmerce, gives in concise form the results from a 
questionnaire sent to 2000 industrial advertisers, cov- 
ering the three main classes of business films—Sound 
tion Pictures, Silent Motion Pictures and _ Still- 


Of the 110 concerns reporting, 82 used silent motion 
pictures, 14 used sound motion pictures and 48 used 
stll-flms. There were a considerable number that 
used combinations of these various types, but com- 
paratively few used all three classifications. Of the 
motion picture users who indicated the size of film 
o used 16 mm. film only, 17% 35 mm. 
film only and 34% both 16 mm. and 35 mm. 

lo the question, “Do you consider your film activi- 
ties successful?” all of the sound film users answered 
“Yes.” Again 100% replied that their sound film ex- 
penditures were “as resultful as the same sum spent 
on other promotional activities.” The replies to these 
same questions in the case of silent films were 82% 
for “success” and 75% for “comparison with other 
promotional activities.” Of particular significance 
was the fact that companies reporting showed an av- 
erage of 11% of the advertising and sales promotion 
get was spent on sound films—3% was the figure 
for silent films. 

That movies prepare the sales background was 
strikingly demonstrated by the fact that the sales 
force of 90% of the companies reporting tried to be 
present at film showings and follow up the prospects 
present. 

Distribution, usually the chief problem in any film 
project, is broken down into charts, and indicates the 
great variety in the type of audiences reached and 
the methods of showings in the case of the films of 
many representative companies. 

Subjects such as “Silent vs. Sound,” “Cost of Pro- 
duction,” “Weights and Costs of Projectors,” and 
many other salient facts are covered in the report, 
with the interpretations and conclusions of the Com- 
mittee. ‘The report packs a lot of valuable and inter- 
esting information for those using or contemplating 
the use of the screen for advertising, promotion or 
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sales. Copies can be obtained for 50c from the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City, attention C. F. Ivins, 
Vice-President, The Pathescope Company of America, 
Inc., Chairman of the Motion Picture Committee, 
under whose auspices the survey was conducted. 


Radio and Film Strip 
Lectures on Agriculture 


The combined use of radio and film strips in rural 
education was the subject of a recent experiment con- 
ducted by the agricultural extension service at Ohio 
State University, in cooperation with five county agri- 
cultural agents. 

In broadcasting the illustrated radio meeting from 
the Ohio State University’s radio station, a film pro- 
jector was set up in front of the speaker in the studio. 
The projector was operated by an attendant, who at 
the signal of a gong struck by the speaker turned to 
the next picture on the strip. This method insured 
that the speaker would not forget to warn agents at 
local meeting places of a change in the picture. Each 
slide was conspicuously numbered and at each sound 
of the gong five agricultural agents in five different 
counties in the State turned simultaneously to the next 
picture on their film strips. 

Local discussions on the subjects emphasized in the 
radio talks and film strips were led by agents immedi- 
ately after the illustrated part of the program. Dur- 
ing the discussion period, questions were phoned in to 
designated phones at the university. Later, the ques- 
tions were answered by radio. 


Visual Education for Boy Scouts 


In many localities where the Boy Scout movement 
has flourished it is the custom to hold once each year a 
Merit Badge Exposition. Each troop selects one of 
the ninety or so merit badges to portray, and is as- 
signed a booth in the local auditorium where the show- 
ing is to be held. With the interest and co-operation 
of some thirty boys on each individual subject, a great 
deal of ingenuity results, and some very striking dis- 
plays are achieved. 

In the Exposition held at Berkeley, California, Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13, 1932, Troop 6 was assigned the Merit 
Badge in Lifesaving and Swimming. Since a por- 
trayal of this subject involves certain activities in and 
under water, some discussion was held as to the possi- 
bilities of importing a canvas tank for the occasion. 
Limitations of cost and space, however, precluded 
such a plan, whereupon the suggestion was made that 
16 mm. motion pictures of the activities be made in 
some outdoor pool, and that these be thrown on the 
screen during the Exposition. 

This was done. A camera was borrowed, and 100 
feet of film purchased. The Instructor in Swimming 
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Ninety-eight per cent of the farmers and homemak- 
ers attending the meetings, which were on _ poultry 
raising, indicated they considered them successful and 
asked for similar discussions on other topics. They 
also suggested other uses for the illustrated radio 
meeting, such as, at farmer’s institutes, for class work 
in schools, study groups of many different types, com- 


munity organizations, and cooperative associations. 


A Report from a Visual Worker 


After spending ten years in Europe gathering visual 
education material for a number of American educa- 
tional institutions, covering fourteen different coun- 
tries, Mr. R. Raffius is now touring Asia to secure 
similar material depicting the industry, commerce, 
agriculture, transportation and life of the people in 
general. He writes: 

“T arrived in Beirut well equipped with photo- 
graphic paraphernalia. From here I launched upon 
an extremely ambitious itinerary. I travelled the trans- 
desert route into Iraq from where I emerged with an 
excellent set of negatives. From Basra I took the boat 
for Karachi, India, for a trip up the Indus Valley as 
far as the Kashmir country. My itinerary from here 
will lead me to other parts of India, the Ganges Valley, 
Assam, the plateau region of Deccan, Mysore, Gurma, 
Ceylon, The Federal Malay States, Siam, French 
Indo-China, China, Japan, Manchuria, and such near- 
by Pacific Islands as The Philippines and The Dutch 
East Indies. I intend to turn west again and cover 
such territories as I have missed, such as Afghanistan. 
Persia and parts of the Near East, Palestine and Syria 
—finally back to Europe.” 


WILLISTON WIRT 


at the University of California, himself a Scoutmaster, 
provided a sunny corner in an outdoor, heated swim- 
ming pool. A number of scouts of Troop 6 who were 
adept at the various “holds”, “breaks”, and swimming 
strokes, were put through their paces in the water, 
and photographed. 

The results exceeded all expectations, and were pri- 
marily responsible for the Troop being awarded Third 
Prize. In the booth, during the Exposition, one of 
the scouts would explain in detail each of the neces 
sary functions involved in earning a right to wear the 
Life Saving Merit Badge. Other scouts would be 
called on to demonstrate the motions involved in each 
separate test, and then a portion of the motion picture 
would be run off, showing the results to be achieved 
in the water. It was felt that the pictures were su 
perior in educative value to what an actual demonstra- 
tion in the water would have shown, for the reason 
that the angles from which the pictures were taken, 
and the lighting involved which made it possible to 
discern the actions beneath the water, could not have 


(Concluded on page 218) 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 

















A Free Loan Teaching Film 


Charles High Productions have a one-reel 16 mm 
teaching film on home canning, entitled Capping Na 
ture’s Finest, which they offer ona free loan basis to 
schools, churches and community meetings 

This motion picture will create a firm desire to do 
more storing of fruits, vegetables and meats in the 
homes for future use. During the peak financial years 
just passed, the storing of money has been paramount 
and the home storing of food neglected ; approximately 
30 million town and city dwellers discontinued hom« 
canning and 20 million newly established families hav 
gained no knowledge of the simple canning process 

Life’s first necessity 1S food, storing of food is na 
ture’s first by-law of self-preservation This film 
teaches its audiences accurately the most moder 
methods of home canning as approved and taught | 


our United States Department of Agriculture 


Car Maintenance Shown in Movie 


™ na? 


Keeping the Cars Rolling is the title of an interest 
ing movie produced for the Chicago Rapid Trai 
Company by Charles E. Keevil and Lester H. Reich 
ard, of the company’s staff. The original purpose of 
the picture, which was filmed witl 
Howell amateur camera, was one of employee edu 


tion, but while preparing the scenario it was see1 


the subject could be so treated that the film would be 
interesting to the general public a1 be useful it 
public relations work. The finished film of 650 feet 
gives a clear and interesting account of the inspectio1 
painting, and overhauling of elevated cars 

ticed by this con pany. It is being shown to sch 
clubs. and other organizations in Chicago, and can be 
secured for similar showings ot pplication to th 


transit company. 


E. M. Newman Making New 
Series for Vitaphone 


EK. M. Newman, the famous traveler, lecture 
author, who completed a series of thirteen Travel Tal 
shorts for Vitaphone, is back at the Brooklyn Vita 
phone studio and is now whipping into short subject 
form, the vast amount of film material which he | 
gathered during his many trips around the world. Mr 
Newman’s new Vitaphone series will not be Travs 
logues, but something entirely different from his pre 


] 


vious motion picture work. Each short, no two of 


which will be alike, will be based upon a single idea 


having an international scope. 


Two of the series which are now available are 


[Transportation of the World, showing the various 
modes of travel as used in various sections of the 
globe, and An Oriental Cocktail, presenting a fasci- 
nating trip through the Orient. 


Edison's Menlo Park Activities 
Told in Sound Picture 


lhe re-enactment of the creation of ithe incandes- 
cent lamp, the making of the foil record which marked 
the first practical reproduction of the human voice 
and the story of many other momentous occasions 
taking place in Thomas A. Edison’s Menlo Park Lab- 
oratory are vividly told in a 13-reel sound motion pic- 
ture produced, with RCA _ Photophone recording 
equipment, for the Ford Motor Company by the Met- 
ropolitan Motion Picture Company. 

[ts title, Reminiscenses of Menlo Park, suggests its 
purpose, which is to preserve for posterity the sound 
picture story of Edison’s work in the development of 
his most important inventions. Edison’s original 
Menlo Park Laboratory, which has been transported 
to Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village at Dearborn, 
Michigan, forms the setting for the entire story. 

In the picture, Frances Jehl, who assisted Edison 
in his work many years ago, and who is now custodian 
of the Laboratory, tells the story of these important 
experiments. As he conducts the audience through 
the Laboratory, he points out various apparatus, ex- 
plaining their importance toward the development of 
these inventions, and, in a number of cases, re-enact- 
ing the entire story. . 
Metropolitan has also completed a sound picture 
of the building of Gar Wood’s new boat, Miss 
\merica X, with which he defended the Harms- 

orth Trophy on Lake St. Clair this summer. Co- 
incident with the laying of the keel, the filming of 
the picture began. Each day or so additional foot- 
age was shot to show the progress of the construc- 
tion. 


Anti-War Film 


ust War Be?, a five-reel picture directed by Wal- 
ter Nubuhr for the Peace Film Foundation of New 
York, had its premiere Aug. 12 at Unity House, For- 
est Park, Pa., summer resort. Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes of the New 
York “World-Telegram” and David H. Robbins of 
the Peace Films Foundation were among those pres- 
ent. The picture contains accurate records of im- 
portant events, together with actual scenes of war 
preparations by the big powers. 
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The Irish Monthly (July) “Is It Education?” by 
the Rev. H. E. G. Rope, M. A., attacks bitterly the 
vaunted advantages of visual education. After in- 
troducing his theme that “it is commonly assumed 
that greater ease in learning, as in other activities, 
justifies the contempt of former methods and con- 
ditions, and unanswerably demonstrates the superi- 
ority of ‘our innovations’,” the writer attacks the 
frequent verbosity of educational method. From 
that he passes to the “cinema (if we must use that 
barbarous abbreviation)” and suggests that “it 
does not enhance one’s confidence in the judgment 
of Signor Mussolini to learn that he has patronized 
the International Cinematograph Institute whose 
object is to develop to the uttermost this new in- 
vention as a means and instrument to education.” 
The writer prefers the comment of a leader writer 
he quotes from the Daily Telegraph of July 23, 
1929: “If we regard education as an affair purely 
of the intellect then no amount of instruction by 
means of films will teach a student to read for him- 
self or think for himself or to make his own dis- 
coveries. At best the film can only become a more 
or less valuable extension of the black board; at 
worst it might be a positive hindrance to developing 
the habit of serious reading.” 

This author seems a bit behind time in his know]- 
edge of these things. The dangers he point out 
have long ago been recognized and fairly well dis- 
posed of. Signor Mussolini probably knows that 
the Institute he so trusts has long ago learned that 
the educational film is, and will always be, a supple- 
mentary form of aid, never to displace either teacher 
or text book. Signor Mussolini may also know that 
the film is better than an extension of the black- 
board, because the blackboard can present only 
static images, whereas the film offers moving images, 
and psychological experiment has proven conclu- 
sively that the moving image arrests and holds the 
attention better than the still form. Witness the 
extra expenditure of the advertiser in these matters, 
and he counts the cost as balanced by any gain 
closely ! 

The author then points to the bad effects of com- 
pulsory education against the so-called illiteracy in 
agricultural portions of the country, where such 
education often fails to “combine inherited instinct 
with scientific knowledge.” The article closes with 
the comment, “Better ten million times such illiter- 
acy than the continued ‘culture’ of the garage, the 
film house, and the dancing hall, and all of the 
vapid boredom of ‘Progress’.” 


This is a human document, this bit of Irish criti- 
cism! One remembers the charm of the Synge 
dramas with their lovely fisher folk idiom; one re- 
calls the struggle of the Celt to have his young 
generations remember things Celtic, even to the 
language itself. All this sense of rebellion against 
destroying the essential beauty of an ancient em- 
pire, shrunk now to a slender fringe of islands, 
dominated by another empire, shines through this 
commentary on modern education, and particularly 
visual education. The writer has allowed his emo- 
tion to blind him to a progress as certain as the 
passing of the Celtic Empire of earlier days. The 
international-mindedness for which we all pray will 
smooth away these emotional blocks that insinuate 
themselves into the simplest and smallest problems, 
even into that of visual education and its worth. 
The charm of simple rural life 7s infinitely better 
than the cheap sophistication these simple people 
ape, once they become soaked with Hollywood 
civilization. But, after all, what has that to do with 
the staid subject of visual education, unquestion 
ably established as an efficient aid to the funda- 


mental methods of education? 


The Nation (July 6, August 17) “Morals, Facts 
and Fiction,” by Alexander Bahsky, discusses our 
modern attitude toward animals in relation to the 
Buck film, Bring “Em Back Alive. 

Like the Chinese Mandarin of old who sur- 
rounded himself with every rare and aesthetic ex 
perience and yet could slaughter human life without 
turning a hair, or like the ancient Roman who 
copied so appreciatively all that Greek culture had 
to offer, yet gorged himself like a beast and slew 
Christians as enthusiastically as he copied Grecian 
art, so we view the life of an animal as next to 
worthless. Therefore we do not object to the kill- 
ings in this film. The critic has, however, more 
cheerful comment to make anent this production. 
Facts as facts are not interesting generally. It is 
when they are unfamiliar facts that audiences find 
them arresting. Thus, the facts of the jungle life 
depicted in this film fascinate film audiences. Of 
such interest were the Alpine scenes in The Doomed 
Battalion. Similarly, morals interest audiences when 
in the garb of a film like The Dark Horse with its 
showing up of American political follies. 

In the August 17th number, we find Alexander 
Bahsky’s “Concerning Dialogue,” in which he points 
out that the old cry against dialogue in the talkies, 
in films, because dialogue belonged to the legitimate 
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drama, is only the same old cry originally made 


agamst dialogue in the legitimate drama, because 
talking “intellectualized drama,” whereas it should 
remain visual to appeal directly to the senses! He 
further suggests that speech is an integral part of 
human experience and belongs in both the film and 
the drama, but that Hollywood has made the mis 
ue completely 


take of taking over dramatic dialo; 


and putting it into the film. Even with a good 
amount of deflation, it is still too much stressed ¢ 


7 1 ¢ 
4. 


throws the film back to the rigidities of its earlie1 
stages. Dialogue in the film is and must be of a 
length and kind particularly adapted to that m« 


dium. 


Reviews of Reviews (English) (July) “The Film 
in National Life” (George Allen Unwin, Ltd. 
the report of an unofficial body, committee on 
Education and Cultural Films, established in No 
vember, 1929 to advise on production, selectio1 
distribution and use of films. Included on the com 
mittee were such diverse personalities as J. L. 
Meyers, Lord David Cecil, Mr. C. T. Cramp, Mr. 
St. John Ervine, Gen. Sir W. T. Fune, Dr. Win1 


fred Cullis, and Sir Richard Gregory. The findings 


of the committee are encouraging. They felt that 
there was a need for a higher standard of production 
as usual, but they felt, as well, what is not as usual; 
namely, that there was a new interest in a more 
constructive use of the film. They found that all 
countries have some positive control and co-ordina- 
tion of film production, Italy’s control being the 
most marked. In Russia, of course, the control is 
drastic, almost a matter of complete government 
production, with no injury, however, to the artistic 
quality, as one might suppose such propagandic 
control might result in. The art of Russian and 
German film production they found unrivalled ex- 
cept by the work of the Frenchman, M. Réneé Clair 


The Saturday Review (July 9) “Are Films De 
grading?” is a brief debate, “No” being upheld by 
J. Deffell and, “Yes” by C. P. Herries. The Eng- 
lish gentleman who espouses the affirmative offers 
vitriol in the form of general assertion upon general 
assertion. His statements have been made hun- 
dreds of times on both sides of the Atlantic. He 
graciousiy admits that “the film should not and 
need not” degrade, but that it does because “it de- 
bases the currency of language and that vile dis- 
service is the result of the ‘talkies’, that bastard 
art form which has supplanted the silent film with 
We recognize the British 


prejudice against American slang and a not unusual 


all its magic power”. 


a 


dislike of the talking form of films, characteristic 


of any nation. But beyond that the writer’s state- 
ments are simply assertions that bear no weight as 


} 


reliably proven. The talkie further degrades be- 
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cause “it bewilders, cheapens, obscures, bores and 
degrades the mind.’ Mr. Herries then speaks of 
the Novelette of Victorian days, read behind closed 
doors, but considers its evil influence mild indeed, 
beside the modern cinema “which distorts every 
moral value and undermines every foundation of 
civilized society.” Such wholesale condemnation 
would seem to stamp the film output of the world 
as an inexcusable performance. It would seem that 
the gentleman is as lacking in discrimination as he 
vould have us believe the film world is in decency. 
His opponent comes back at him on that very score. 
Says Mr. Deffell, “Emphatically NO! . . . Are 


plays degrading? Are novels, are friends degrad- 


ing’ He answers his own question by suggesting 
that these things are degrading only when we, our- 
selves, select degrading representatives of those 
experiences. He asserts that he should hate to be 
forced to defend the vulgarities of Mickey Mouse, 
but that the large mass of film production deserves 
no such calumny as offered by his opponent. He 
suggests that one sees, in the first place, other foot- 
age than that of the feature film at any movie-house 
program. For example there are educational shorts 
and travel films. As for the feature film, there are 
plenty that measure up to a decent standard if one 
selects his pictures carefully. Those who frankly 
dislike the cinema as an art form or an amusement 
cannot judge its output fairly. Such films, concludes 
Mr. Deffell, as the German films of the Siegfried leg- 
end, Varieties, and the incomparable French produc- 
tions, The Miracle of Wolves, Le Vert Galant and 
Napoleon, and even our own Mr. Victor McLaglen in 
A Girl in Every Port, need no defense. One may 
disagree with a critic’s choice, as one might easily 
draw a line at A Girl in Every Port, but the statement 
behind the choices is sound, and a much fairer pre- 
sentation of his subject than that offered by the 
negative side. 

The Living Age (May) “Letters and Arts” re- 
ports briefly upon the work of V. I. Pudowkin, a 
leading Russian Director who has “procured en- 
tirely new effects by adapting the technique of slow 
motion to the ordinary film.” This gentleman is 
one of the several referred to in Professor Orton’s 
invaluable discussion of the cinema and its technique 
in the May issue of the Atlantic Monthly. In twelve 
items the editor gives the continuity of one se- 
a man swing- 
ing a scythe. It was found that his formula applied 
“produced the desired effect upon the spectators, 


quence in the Russian’s experiments, 





who claimed that they experienced a wholly new 
sensation of moisture, weight, and force.” He con- 
cludes that slow-motion is not a trick to be used, 
“not a distortion of an actual process but a conscious 
guidance of the attention of the spectator to some 
significant happening. It offers a new method of 
emphasis. It is a ‘close-up’ of time.” 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES | 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 














(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Almost Married (Alex. Kirkland, Violet 
Heming) (Fox) Grim, murder-mystery thrill- 
er of real merit for tense action, fine acting, 
continuous dramatic suspense, granting initial 
promise of long-lost husband gone mad with 
jealously and bent on killing. Decidedly above 
average of its kind. 

A—Good of kind Y—Thrilling 
C—Too thrilling 


American Madness (Walter Huston, Pat 
O’Brien) (Columbia) A masterpiece, timely, 
clean, strong, virile, direction and action to 
delight the intelligent audience. Concerns 
banking, mob hysteria, bank runs, and value 
of character versus collateral. Fine dramatic 
values. A picture in a hundred. 

A— Excellent Y—Very good 
C—Mostly beyond them 


Bird of Paradise (Dolores Del Rio, Joel 
McCrea) (RKO) _ Effective screen version of 
the tragic love of a white man for South 
Sea island princess. Thrilling action, beau- 
tiful photography, against background of na- 
tive superstition, tribal ceremonials, etc. 
A—Good of kind Y—Doubtful C—No 


Blondie of the Follies (Marion Davies, Rob- 
ert Montgomery) (Columbia) Clever, deftly 
played, sophisticated story of two show girls 
and one irresistible man. The old over-worked 
motif, “‘Love but don’t marry— it kills love,”’ 
is now replaced by “Can’t marry unless you 
really love—can only live together”. Prom- 
ising new motif for a whole series of future 
films. 

A—Depends on taste Y—Pernicious C—No 


By Whose Hand? (Ben Lyon) (Columbia) 
Lively murder-mystery yarn, laid mostly on 
through train, with breezy, wisecracking re- 
porter again the chief factor in solution. 
Rather complex story, but fast-moving and 
more or less gripping throughout. Uneven 
in acting values and convincingness. 
A—Hardly Y—Exciting C—Hardly 

Congorilla (Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson) 
(Fox) Interesting. picture of animal and na- 
tive life in the Belgian Congo, filmed by the 
Johnsons with genuine African sound effects. 
Studies of engaging tribes of pygmies. Go- 
rillas particularly entertaining. Many hum- 
erous touches. 

A—Excellent Y—Excellent C—Excellent 

Devil and the Deep (Tallulah Bankhead) 
(Para.) Submarine commander is cruel hus- 
band, hence wife is easy subject for seduction 
by the hero, woodenly played by Gary Coop- 
er. Enraged husband’s attempt at grim, 
under-sea revenge fails and he dies insane. 
Sensational but ordinary, save for Laughton’s 
acting of the husband role. 

A—Hardly Y—By no means C—No 

Divorce in the Family (Jackie Cooper) 
(MGM) Fine work by Jackie as unhappy little 
son of divorced parents, both still devoted to 
him. Strong supporting cast with two ex- 
ceptions. Generally human, appealing story, 
but dialog and actions are sometimes more 
theatrical than realistic. 

A--Good Y—Very Good C—Good 

Downstairs (John Gilbert, Paul Lukas) 
(MGM) Hero is brazen, vulgar cad, in service 
as chauffeur in Viennese baronial castle. By 
thievery, blackmail and promiscuous seduction, 
he disrupts whole household. After six gay 
reels he meets grotesque tragic end. Nasty 
bits of action and offensive dialog. 
A—-Unpleasant Y—Pernicious C—No 

Down to Earth (Will Rogers, Irene Rich) 
(Fox) Much comment from Will Rogers on 
the ‘depression in his usual serious-humorous 
vein, but little else. Story and action s° 
exaggerated as to border on burlesque. Un- 
convincing. Film can hardly’ strengthen 
Wiil’s hold on his public. 

A—Hardly Y—Passable C—No interest 

Exposure (Lila Lee, Walter Byron) (Tower) 
Belated picture of the  tabloid-newspaper 
thriller cycle, of some real merit in plot, hu- 
man interest and acting of the leading roles. 
Much of it rings true, but some situations 
and episodes are trite and cheaply sensational. 
A—Passable Y—Doubtful C—No 

First Year, The (Janet Gaynor, Charles 
Farrell) (Fox) Skillful screening of fine 
stage-play by Frank Craven. Domestic real- 
ism at its best, genuine character portrayal, 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold faced type means “recommended” 











human and humorous. Two small town boys 

after one girl. She chooses correctly, though 

there is much doubt about it at times 

Minor roles well done. 

A—-Pleasing Y—Excellent 
C—Good as far as it interests 


Guilty As Hell (Edmund Lowe, Victor Mc- 
Laglen) (Para.) Stupidly chosen title for 
ordinary murder-mystery, unobjectionable save 
for a few cheap, risque lines inserted in dull 
dialog. Audience shown murderer at start, 
cast spends rest of film hunting for him. 
Lively action and good suspense, but acting 
and dialog mediocre. 

A—Passable Y—Perhaps C—Hardly 

Hold ‘Em Jail (Wheeler and Woolsey) 
(RKO) Another “howling” farce comedy about 
two wisecracking specialty salesmen, who 
land in jail where ‘their horseplay antics make 
havoc of prison discipline. Hilarious foot- 
ball game between rival prison teams is the 
climax. 

A—Depends on taste Y—Funny C—Funny 

Hollywood Speaks (Pat O’Brien) (Colum- 
bia) And speaks about as would be expected. 
Moviedom probably unaware that this sup- 
posed portrait of its life shows nothing but 
elementary impulse, sex obsession and cheap 
intrigue. Wisecracking reporter is only bit 
of normal human interest. Likely to con- 
firm the widespread and unfavorable opinion 
of Hollywood life. 

A—Cheap Y—By no means C—No 

Horse Feathers (Four Marx _ Brothers) 
(Para.) Typical fast and furious horseplay, 
foolish or vulgar antics and slapstick, more 
riotous than ever. Funny to those who en- 
joy this quartette’s particular brand of hu- 
mor. Supposedly their best to date. 
A—Depends on taste Y—Doubtful C—Doubtful 

Igloo (Native Cast) (Univ.) Seemingly 
vivid, convincing and intensely interesting 
portrayal of Eskimo tribal life in extreme 
north. Childlike pleasures and tragic strug- 
gle against hopeless odds. Life at its sim- 
plest and grimmest. An important film if true, 
but some obvious faking casts grave doubt 
upon authenticity of whole 
A—Exceptional Y—Good if true 

C—Too strong 

Jewel Robbery, The (Wm. Powell, Kay 
Francis) (Warner) Daring methods and 
charming manner of clever jewel thief prove 
irresistible to bored young wife of million- 
aire. She assists his escape from police and 
promises further meetings. Lively acton, 
sophisticated dialog. Crook hero made very 
glamorous. 

A—Fairly good Y—Very doubtful C—No 

Lily Christine (Corinne Griffith) (British 
production) Rather interesting and fairly con- 
vinecing picture, sincerely played and directed, 
concerning two fine English people whom 
circumstances involve in serious divorce tan- 
gle. Fine acting by Colin Clive. 
A—Quite good x fetter not C—No 

Madame Racketeer (Alison Skipworth, Rich- 
ard Bennett) (Para.) Fine bit of character 
work by star as “countess” with long check- 
ered career as swindler and jailbird. Her 
chronic crookedness made most engaging, but 
action borders on burlesque sufficiently to 
make story harmlessly amusing throughout. 
A—Amusing Y—Probably good C—Hardly 

Mr. Robinson Crusoe (Douglas Fairbanks) 
(U. A.) Light, breezy, whimsical picturizing 
of extremely modern Robinson Crusoe in self- 
chosen exile on South Sea island. Builds in 
few months elaborate living quarters and in- 


genious mechanical contraptions — which 
couldn’t be done single-handed in twenty 
years. 


A—Fairly amusing Y—Amusing C—Amusing 
My Pal the King (Tom Mix) (Univ.) Dis- 
tinctly different from usual Mix picture. 
Lively heroics and Western thrills combined 


with pleasing, fanciful story of mythical king- 
dom with child monareh whom Mix rescues 
and restores safely to throne, defeating plots 
of treacherous cabinet. 
A—Good of kind Y—Very good C—Excellent 
Old Dark House, The (Boris Karloff) (Univ. ) 
Melodramatic, tense mystery story of single 
night spent by some wanderers who have 
sought shelter from storm in_ sinister old 
house. Gripping, chilling, harrowing. Aims 
at scare and succeeds masterfully. 


A-—Good of kind Y—Doubtful C—No 
Passport to Hell (Elissa Landi, Paul Lukas) 
(Fox) Complicated, improbable story. ‘“‘Hero- 


ine’ tricks young German military officer in- 
to marriage. He is assigned to »ost in Afri- 
can jungle. She and young engineer fall in 
love. Confused situations result in husband’s 
suicide. Waste of good cast. 


A—Hardly Y—No C—No 
Purchase Price, The (Barbara Stanwyck, 


George Brent) (Warner) Cheap, shoddy film 
about cabaret singer who becomes mail order 
bride of boorish Dakota farmer. Absurd, 
burlesqued situations and actions. Inexcusable 
mishandling of Arthur Stringer’s fine story, 
“The Mud Lark.” 
A—Stupid Y—Worthless C—No 
70,000 Witnesses (Phillip Holmes, Dorothy 
Jordan) (Para.) Lively, wholesome thriller, 
combining football, convincing crooks and de- 
tectives, a novel murder, and some excellent 
comedy by Charles Ruggles in choice role of 
tippling reporter. Highly improbable in spots 
but healthily entertaining for practically any 
audience. 
A—Amusing 
Skyscraper Souls (Warren William) (MGM) 
Super-rich banker is tricky financier and ex- 
pert seducer of women. Stays married for 
protection. Smooth, sophisticated sex stuff 
dominates the whole picture. Charming hero- 
ine and engaging hero serve mainly to supply 
moral ending. 
A—Depends on taste Y—Pernicious C—No 
Speak Easily (Buster Keaton) (MGM) Riot- 
ous slapstick comedy. Keaton ridiculous col- 
lege professor tricked into becoming backer 
and manager of cheap show which becomes 
ludicrous Broadway _ success. Naive antics 
with some questionable burlesque sex stuff 
Tries hard to be funny; partially succeeds. 
A—Silly Y—Doubtful C—Hardly 
Stranger in Town (Chie Sale) (Warner) 
Probably best so far of pictures built around 
Chic Sale’s typical old-man_ roles. Homely, 
laughable story of belligerent old grocer fight- 
ing the depression in general and the chain 


Y—Entertaining C—Exciting 


stores in particular. With much talk and 
action he wins. 
A—Fair Y— Good C—Good 


Two Against the World (Constance Bennett) 
(Warner) Wealthy heroine, shielding married 
sister, permits brother to believe her guilty 
of liaison with worthless cad whom he kills. 
Lawyer-hero unwilling prosecutor, but broth- 


er’s confession brings acquittal by “unwrit- 
ten law’’ defense. 
A—tTrite Y—Doubtful C—No 


Vanishing Frontier, The (John Mack Brown 
(Para.) Harmless, mildly entertaining story 
of California in 1850 when rule by military 
force was gradually ended by steady opposi- 
tion from native Spanish inhabitants. Not- 
ably good cast, save for unctuous acting of 
hero and his weird attempts at Spanish ac- 
cent. 

A—Perhaps Y—Rather good C—Fair 

War Correspondent (Jack Holt, Ralph 
Graves) (Columbia) Two brazen braggarts 
wrangle over same girl, with Chinese war as 
lurid background. Cowardly, wisecracking 
war correspondent wins out over tough, brutal 
hero who is impossibly heroic and equally 


unadmirable. Again violence and excitement 
are supposed to make “drama’’. 
A—Hardly Y—-Unwholesome C—No 


White Zombie (Bela Lugosi, Madge Bellamy) 
(U. A.) Another naive, artificial scare film, 
made as horrible as possible by weird effects, 
ghastly make-ups, and exaggerated acting. 
Exploits the superstition that the dead are 
made to rise and work for witch doctors 
Grewsome love story woven in. Almost no 
human interest. 

A—Waste of time Y—Certainly not C—No 
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The Decoration of School Room Windows as a 


Visual Aid in Teaching 


N THESE times when teachers’ programs are mort 

than full and when every moment of the school « 
has to be used for worthwhile work, any device which 
tends to make the pupils’ work more interesting and 
at the same time more instructive is of great value. At 
the John Hancock and Lincoln Schools in Quincy 
Massachusetts, the teachers have been making use of 
such a device for the past year with a great deal of 
success and enjoyment. It is not a new idea and 
] 


no claim is advanced for its originality, window dec 


oration having been 





emploved by teache rs 
for many vears during 
holidays and times of 
special celebration 
However, we feel that 
the method used in 


these schools is a littl 








out of the ordinary and 


that we have gone a 





little farther than just 
building decoration. 

The materials used are inexpensive and very eas) 
to obtain. Most teachers have a goodly supply of 
colored chalk short ends, practically useless for boat | 
work, but just the thing for our purpose. These are 


crushed to a fine powder, mixed with powdered Bon 


Ami, moistened with water to the consistency of thi 
cream and are then ready for use These different 
colors are applied to the window panes with brushes 


in whatever designs are desired. If properly don 


the results will be found to be very good from the 


inside and still better from the outside Care should 
be taken that the mixture is not applied too thick! 
When the value of the decoratio1 has become « 
hausted, wiping with a dry cloth will remove all of 


the designs completely and polish tne glass, leaving 
the window panes in better condition than before 
using, a condition that never obtains when designs 
are pasted on the windows. 


We have found that this device opens up many 


opportunities for self ( xpression by the children otl 


erwise lacking in the various room It gives the 


; ae 
vounger children a chance to become familiar with 


handling a brush and the older children an oppor 


tunity to plan and execute much original work. ‘This 


work has been in many cases merely decorative but 


from time to time there has been some fine correla 


HARLAN L. HARRINGTON 


tive work with history and civics, particularly in con- 
nection with different holidays and patriotic celebra- 
tions. \When this work is done by all the rooms in 
a building, the pupils not only benefit as stated above 
but the building itself becomes very noticeably attrac- 
tive on the outside. This in itself is a good lesson 
in civics for the pupils. 

The window work in the lower grades necessarily 
has to be of a simple nature, in many cases the teacher 
furnishing the outline in the window and the pupils 
doing the filling with the proper colors. At other 
times the pupils may experiment themselves with sim- 
ple designs. As specific examples, at Christmas there 
were drawings of Santa Claus in some rooms; candle 
designs in others; Christmas trees in others, and so 
on. During the Washington Bicentennial celebration, 
silhouettes of Washington in black and white, hatchets 
or cherry trees in colors, or some other appropriate 
designs were in order and were used with marked 
success. Many of the rooms have had quite elaborate 
snow scenes worked out on the windows during the 
winter. 

In the upper grades, the work has been done en- 
tirely by the pupils, the teacher acting merely as ad- 
visor. During February, one of the fourth grade 








rooms had pictures of five prominent Americans born 


during that month, on five different windows flanked 
by appropriate designs, i.e., Lindbergh, with airplanes ; 
Edison, with the first electric light; Longfellow, with 
scrolls, and so on. During the same month, a sixth 
erade room had pictures of Lincoln and Washington 
in white on black ovals, with scenes from the life of 
each in other windows. For the Bicentennial, a fifth 
erade room worked out a set of scenes from the 
life of Washington which was not only very well exe® 
cuted but was of much aid to the teacher in teaching 
about his life. Last spring one of the buildings dressed 
itself up for the Easter season. Naturally, there was 
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FILM CLASSIC LIBRARY 


Comprehensive Library of Silent and Talkie Films 
on almost every Educational Subject, as well as 
wholesome Comedy and Entertainment subjects. 


F. C. PICTURES CORP. 265 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











little opportunity here for correlation with anything 
save drawing but the results were very gratifying. 
One room had a design consisting of a large blue bowl 
filled with vari-colored flowers; another had a design 
of daffodills; another had purple irises alternating 
with white lilies; 
various colors. 


another had boxes of tulips of 


The opportunities are endless. The interior of each 
room is very attractive, while from the outside the 
building as a whole has taken on an appearance that 
is eliciting much favorable comment. The teachers 
have found that there are many times when this work 
is of definite, practical aid in teaching, and in general 
have taken to the idea with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
In fact, the teachers seem to get as much pleasure 
out of helping and supervising the pupils’ activities 
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CLASSIFIED 


SLIDES 


ENTIRE SEEMANN COLLEC- 
TION of more than 100.000 
subjects, authentically assembled 
by leading educaters in the fol- 
lowing fields: 
Prehistoric Relics, Art of All 
Ages and Epochs, History, Ge- 
ography, Sciences, Technics and 
Technology, Religion, Litera- 
ture and Music, Fairy Tales and 
Fables, etc. 

125 catalogs with 

photographic illus- 

trations, are avail- 

able for loan to 

responsible parties 

for use in selecting 

slides for purchase. 

Write for catalog 

lists and information 


INTERNATIONAL ARTPRINTS 
64 E. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 














The Educational Screen 


as the pupils themselves show in planning and exe- 
cuting the work, which appeals to me as teaching 
on its highest plane. 


A Shorthand Moving Picture Film 
ELEANOR SKIMIN 


T THE request of THe EpucaTIONAL SCREEN, 

the writer is glad to give the field some account 
of a film recently made in her classroom for use in 
teaching shorthand to High School classes. 

Shorthand is essentially a skill subject. Before 
training can be given in the development of any skill, 
it is necessary that the precise nature of that skill 
be understood. The skillful person, whether he be a 
dancer or a bricklayer, has acquired a_ series of 
smoothly functioning habits of action. He is the 
master of his profession or trade. He has technique, 
and technique is nothing more than habits of action. 

Our best habits are those we form consciously and 
correctly, attending to them when they are in the 
infant stage and bringing them up in the way they 
should go until they reach the age of maturity and 
can walk alone. <A reaction becomes a habit when 
it has been done so frequently that it is done auto 
matically and with little attention. 

The moving picture attempts to analyze the precise 
nature of writing shorthand. The hand position in the 
first picture, shows very conclusively that the hand 
should be held with palm down and wrist level. The 
reason that the wrist must not be turned much to 
the side, is that this position prevents the hand from 
sliding easily across the paper. To make this sliding 
movement easily, the hand should rest upon the third 
and fourth fingers. The fingers slide upon the nails. 
You will notice, in the picture, that the hand, im 
executing the. oval exercise, followed by the horizon- 
tal strokes—r, 1, k, g, n, m—does so with a very 
rhythmic stroke and with a qtpet movement. 

The pen should be grasped easily and lightly in a 
position which is natural to the form of the hand of 
the writer. The thumb and first finger should not 
be drawn in or tightly pressed against the penholder. 
The first finger should rest nearer the point of the 
pen than the thumb. It is well to stop the picture and 
hold the position for a few minutes so that students 
may look at it very carefully and get a good eye- 
picture of the correct position. 


“The eye’s a better pupil and more willing than the 
ear ; 
Fine counsel is confusing, but example’s always clear ; 
We can soon learn how to do it, if we only see it 
done ; 
We can watch your hands in action, but your tongue 
too fast may run, 
All lectures you deliver may be very wise and true, 
But we’d rather get our lessons by observing what 
you do.” 
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We may distinguish between two aspects of the 
writing movement. The first has to do with the side 
to-side progression of the hand across the page, while 
the shorthand characters are being formed. Exper 
imental analysis has shown that this is one of the most 
important aspects of the writing movement. The mov 
ing picture brings this out very clearly. Exercises 
should be given to develop this movement. When 
the sideward movement is not properly carried out, 
the shorthand becomes cramped and shorthand forms 
can not be easily formed. The second aspect of the 
writing movement is the up and down characters 
which are made with more finger action than the 
horizontal strokes. The important thing to learn is 
to combine the two movements. Specific exercises 
will facilitate this combination of the sideward move 
ment and writing of shorthand character forms. The 
oval drills, to the count of three, followed by Pp, b. 
will develop the proper finger action in the formation 
of these characters. Likewise with f and v and the 
strong up-and-down strokes—t, d, sh, ch, and j. You 
will notice in the moving picture that all the writing 
is very quiet. There are not a lot of flourishing arm 
movements which are detrimental to fast writing. 

Another aspect of writing movement which has not 
received as much attention as it should, is rhythm 
You will notice that the trained writers in the picture 


MODERN TEACHING 


METHODS DEMAND 
Modern Teaching Tools 


EACHERS can now bring to the aid of visual 
instruction tools as truly modern and effective 
as the method itself. These tools are Balopticons. 


In this select line of Bausch & Lomb instructive 
instruments the Model B fills an important niche. 
It brings to 
the school's 
visual instruc- 
tion program 
a powerful 
projecting 
system, an 
operating 
convenience 
s that saves 
time and 
teaching ef- 
fort, and a superiority in design and construction 
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Photographs of the 
Total Eclipse of the Sun 


August 31, 1932, taken with photo telescope 
from most favorable location, showing 
splendor of corona with great detail. 


Lantern slides cata _..++++-1.50 €a. 
Transparencies 5 x 7...... eangiaasceae 3.00 ea. 
Transparencies 8 x 10. ee 
Prints 5 x 7....... ; ..... 1.00 ea. 
Prints 8 x 10 . 1.50 ea. 


Cash or C. O. D. Write to 


ROLAB—210 East 73rd St. (1E)—New York 
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are writing with rhythmic movements. The good 
writer, as contrasted with the poor writer, writes 
smoothly and quietly. There is no excessive movement 
in his hand, while writing. He has control of his hand 
and its movements. The untrained writer, in the 
picture, shows very conclusively that her hand is not 
trained ; her hand clutches her pencil and she is work- 
ing altogether too hard to get her dictation, while 
the trained writer goes on smoothly, quietly, and care- 
fully, with a marked degree of confidence that she 


is getting what is being dictated. 





that insures long and economical life. It can be 
used with equal effectiveness in the classroom, 


lecture hall or auditorium. 


The light weight and convenient size of the 
Model B permits easy transfer from room to 
room. So easy is its operation that the teacher 
is free to devote practically all her time to teach- 
ing. The instrument projects lantern slides, or, 
with attachments, films or mounted microscopic 
specimens. 

Because the modern school NEEDS Balopticons 
we suggest that you mail coupon today for com- 


plete information. 


| BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY ! 
1 688 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
| send me at once complete information on the B&L Balop- | 
sia s | 
| | 
| Ad | 
| cit State 
1 ! 
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Sir Galahad the Deliverer 


The Educational Screen 


Suggestions for an Art Lesson Correlated With Visual Aids 


SSIGN reading of adventures of the quest for 
the Holy Grail to pupils of class. Have each 
pupil study carefully just one adventure. When the 
slide relating to his adventure appears have him tell 
of it. The list of slides used is given below, together 
with some of the topics for discussion. 
Typical Medieval Castle. 


Why is this castle located at this point? (strong, 


defense position. ) 
The Infancy of Galahad. 
(Appearance of vision to mother and child.) 


“The Accolade.” 
(Knighting of Sir Galahad. ) 
“Round Table of King Arthur.” 











The Projector for All Small Cameras 











Film 
and 
Glass 
Slides 


Just what you have been 
waiting for a Universal] 
film and glass slide projector 
for showing single frame pictures (%4x1 in.), 
double frame LEICA pictures (1x1 in.), and 
3x4 em. or one-half the standard vest pocket 
size negative. All LEICA Camera lenses can 
be used on the UDIMO projector which will hold up to 35 feet 
of positive film. Pictures are projected with exceptional bril- 
liancy and sharpness at close range or at greater distances. 
Equipped with heat absorption filter. Price $36.50 including 
film slide attachment for use with Leica objectives. Write for 
Booklet No. 1209 for full description. 


The New Autofocal 
LEICA Camera 


is especially useful with 
the UDIMO Projector. 
Small, light, extremely 
accurate, equipped with 
Built-In Range Finder 
which insures perfect fo- 
cus at all speeds. Seven 
interchangeable lenses 
give you in one camera a 
portrait camera, pano- 
ramic camera, telephoto 
camera, stereo camera, a 
class room and labora- 
tory camera, and many 
more. Economical—uses 
standard cinema film, 
taking up to 36 pictures 
on a single roll, and giving perfect enlargements up to 12x18 














inches. Endorsed by educators everywhere. With 50 mm. 
f:3.5 ELMAR Lens, $92.50. No extra sales tax. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
“The New Autofocal Leica” 


E. LEITZ, Inc., Dept. 155, 60 East 10th St., New York 








ADELINE KELLER 


(Tell here of Sir Galahad’s coming to the round 
table. ) 
The Departure or Benediction upon the Quest. 
(Why did Galahad seek the Grail?) 
The Castle of the Grail. 
(Tell of his first visit to the Castle. ) 
The Loathly Damsel. 
(Why was she called loathly ?) 
Conquest of the Seven Deadly Sins. 
(What were the seven deadly sins? How was 
each conquered ? ) 
The Key of the Castle. 
(How did Galahad obtain it?) 
The Castle of the Maidens. 
The Ship of Solomon. 
City of Sarras. 
The Golden Tree. 
The Burial of Leister. 
Sir Galahad as Watts the artist pictured him (pref- 
erably a colored slide). 
Material for the lesson was drawn from “Great 
Pictures and Their Stories,” Book V, by Lester. 
Pupils should discuss questions and material on 
pages 105-117 freely in connection with corresponding 
slides. Teacher should read material to class and 
have brief discussion on it before presenting slides 
so children will feel well acquainted with subject and 
willing to add thoughts when slides are shown. 
Impress point that Abbey is the artist in all except 
cases starred and that the original painting adorns the 
library in Boston. 
Suggestions for special work: 
1. Draw own frieze for school room of Galahad’s 
story. (Explain meaning of frieze to pupils.) 
2. Write short composition on “Why I think this 
was a good type of decoration for a public library.”’ 
3. List places in home city where “story-telling 
friezes’ can be seen. 


Visual Education for Boy Scouts 


(Concluded from page 210) 


been duplicated in a small demonstration tank. More- 
over, there was no limit to the number of spectators 
viewing the picture, and it could be run an indefinite 
number of times, while the crew explaining and demon- 
strating could be frequently changed. Following the 
Exposition, the film will be available for other troops 
or organizatons which desire instruction in Life 
Saving. 

Suffice it to say, that another year will find this 
particular Troop making full use of “visual education” 


in this particular enterprise. 
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“THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE” im" For Screen Projection 


High-grade, up-to-date photographs of al! parts of TYPE : 
the world for VISUAL EDUCATION. RADIO MATS Write for free samples. 


Photographs sent on approval z 
PUBLISHERS' PHOTO SERVICE, Inc. DAILY J ~RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 
1674 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 


105 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Federal Women’s Bureau and shops, food factories, and so on. 
Visual Education A model entitled “Steps to Safety and Efficiency” 


(Concluded from page 206) 


for Wage-Earning women, and consisting of three 


panels with seven scenes, illustrates the beneficial and 


Past and Present” (1% reels) contrasts women’s wide-spread effects of good standards for employed 
former industrial work in the home with their factory women, which make for the well-being of industries, 
jobs of today. “Within the Gates” (2 reels) gives the workers, the home, the family, the race, and the 
the story of Dad’s shirt from the picking of the cotton Nation. This exhibit is available in two sizes. The 
to the sale of the shirt over the counter, portraying smaller model, of which there are a number of copies, 
women’s part in the mass production and business is well adapted to class-room use, being light in weight 
methods characteristic of our civilization. ‘The Story and designed for table display, with very nominal 
of the Women’s Bureau” (1 reel) tells of the origin, transportation costs. 
aim, standards, and activities of the bureau with typ More detailed descriptions of the above equipment 
ical scenes of its staff at work. as well as of available wall exhibits, such as posters 
For the use of classes not equipped for showing and charts on different subjects pertaining to women 
movies, the Women’s Bureau offers a photographic workers, can be obtained by writing to the Women’s 
display’ illustrating women’s work in a wide variety Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
of plants, including textile mills, laundries, metal ><. 


| | 
A Sense of Responsibility 


| ‘Most of the larger motion picture companies have stopped distributing 
| SILENT pictures. {As a long-established non-theatrical distributing con- 
Hil cern, we fully realize our responsibility to those who CAN SHOW ONLY Hil 
SILENT FILMS, and as a result, we have gathered a library of silent photo- 
Hil plays that will compare more than favorably with any product available. 
] | ‘Write for our new catalog of silent pictures. We have an enormous num- | 
Hil ber of educational and entertainment film subjects on both 16 mm. and | 
| 35 mm. widths, from which complete showings for an entire season may be | 
Hl selected. {With few exceptions, prints of our 16 mm. educational subjects | 
|| are available for outright sale to school bodies. Prices are lower than they Hl 

| have ever been in visual educational history. Ask us to quote sales price | 
| if you are interested. 
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The Educational Screen 











AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 














A Novel Cine Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company has just introduced the 
Ciné-Kodak Eight, which is designed to lower the 
cost of home movies considerably since a 25-foot roll 
of film in this new camera, which is small enough 
to fit in a coat pocket, will give as many pictures as 
100 feet from other cameras using 16mm. film. 

The new camera loads with a 25-foot roll of special 
16mm. film, but it exposes only half the width of 
the film at a time, recording a series of complete 
images on each half. When the 25 feet have run 
through once, the spool containing the film is removed 
and placed on the supply spindle. The other half of 
the film is then exposed. The width of each image 
being thus reduced by half, the height is similarly 
reduced and the number of images down the length 
of the film is doubled in consequence, thus quadrupling 
the number of images recorded in a given length of 
film. When the exposed film reaches a processing sta- 
tion, it is processed, slit down the middle, spliced end- 
to-end, and then returned to the movie maker as a 
50-foot reel of 8mm. film with perforations down 
one side. Perforations on the special film for the 
Ciné-Kodak Eight are spaced half as far apart as 
on other 16mm. film. 

The special 25-foot rolls of film have an extremely 
fine-grained panchromatic emulsion that assures a 
clear, sparkling screen image in spite of great mag- 
nification. A black coating on the back of the film 
reduces the ‘possibility of halation. 

The Ciné-Kodak Eight, equipped with a Kodak 
Anastigmat 7.3.5 lens, is the lightest, smallest home 
movie camera with a film capacity permitting four 
minutes of projection. The low cost of both the 
apparatus and the film, together with the novel com- 
pactness and simplicity of the equipment at no sac- 
rifice of convenience, promise that the Ciné-Kodak 
Eight will find wide acceptance among the large group 
of persons who wish to make movies but who feel 
that they cannot afford the special features of 16mm. 
equipment. 

Two Kodascope Eights have been designed for 
the projection of the new 8mm. movies. Both Koda- 
scopes have the capacity to project 200 feet of 8mnr. 
film at a single showing—the equivalent of 400 16mm. 
feet 

The Kodascope Eight, Model 60, is equipped with 
a 100-watt pre-focussed projection lamp with a de- 
centered filament. The projection lens has a focal 
length of one inch. A high-speed motor-driven re- 
wind requiring no changing of belts or reels, and pro- 





with a running time of 16 minutes. 


vision for plugging in a table lamp to turn on auto- 
matically when the projector is turned off, are other 
features. The Kodascope Eight, Model 20, also has 
a one-inch lens. It is equipped with a dependable lamp 
for adequate illumination. The size of both projectors 
permits very easy carrying. 

As in the case of full-width 16mm. movies, titles 
will be available for splicing into film exposed in the 
Ciné-Kodak Eight. Miscellaneous successful profes- 
sional motion pictures for showing with the Koda- 
scope Eight also will be prepared, under the name 


“Cinegraph Eight.” 


A New Leica Projector 

Leica owners as well as all miniature camera owners 
will be interested in the new Udimo Film and Glass 
Slide Projector which is now being distributed by E. 
Leitz, Inc., New York City. This projector uses 
single frame, double frame and the half vest pocket 
(3x4cem) size pictures. 

The new Udimo Projector permits the use of all 
the interchangeable Leica objectives and also the 
80mm. and 120mm. special projection lenses. The 
projector is provided with large film spools to ac 
commodate 35mm. film up to 35 feet in length. Inter- 
changeable sliding gates are used for covering the 
different picture areas on the film and glass slides. 

Another novel feature of the new projector is the 
glass slide changing magazine which holds 60 2x2 
inch glass slides. The slides are automatically changed 
from one side of the projector to the other during 
the showing of the pictures. This arrangement 1s 
of special value for lecturers who wish to keep their 
pictures in definite sequences and at the same time 
have an opportunity to change the order of the pic 
tures. 

“Projecting Leica Pictures” is the title of a new 
Booklet No. 1209 giving complete information about 
Copies of this new booklet 
Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th St., 


the Udimo Projector. 
may be secured from E. 


New York, N. Y. 


Two Lenses Announced 


by Bell & Howell 

Two newly developed Cooke lenses are now offered 
by the Bell & Howell Company, Chicago. Both are 
for 16.mm. ciné use, one being for the Filmo 70 Cam- 
era and the other for the Filmo Projector. 

The Filmo Camera lens is the Cooke l-inch F1.3. 
It is asserted that this objective has the fastest work- 


(Concluded on page 222 
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Your Stereopticon 
Is Only as Good as 


lets Illuminant 
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| Many ateacher does not use an avail- 
'able projection lantern because it 


' contains a lamp burned dim with use. 


Do not condemn her. Provide your 


lanterns with new lamps at least once 


'ayear. You will then assure projection 
| work that will make vivid and useful 
| pictures, which will be real aids in 


_ teaching. 


New lamps may be secured from the 


manufacturers of your projection lan- | 


terns or from 


Keystone View 
Company 
Meadville, Penna. 
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Your 


Guide 


to the Biggest 
and Best 

in Current 
Motion 


Pictures! 


Write today for free 
non-theatrical Cata- 
log 78. 


NON-THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) 


730 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 







ask about READY NOW 
WEARS Evolution Made — 
\\ OF THE Plain in 
x) aA: S T Clarence Darrow’s 
eT “MYSTERY 
= eae OF LIFE” 
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Among the Producers 


(Concluded from page 220) 


ing speed yet satisfactorily attained in a Filmo Camera 
lens, which should be welcome news to many 16mm. 
film users. This new lens, being one and nine-tenths 
times as fast as the F 1.8 lens, is most desirable for 
filming sporting events in slow motion under weak 
light, theater productions, indoor athletic events, sur- 
gical operations, home interior scenes, factory pro- 
cesses, etc. Used with supersensitive panchromatic 
film, it permits getting fully exposed scenes under 
heretofore impossible light conditions. 

The Filmo Projector lens is an extremely wide angle 
objective, for giving the largest possible screen image 
when distance from projector to screen is necessarily 
closely restricted. Its focal length is only .64-inch, 
whereas the shortest focal length previously offered in 
a Filmo Projector lens was .75-inch. It also gives a 
brighter picture, for its working aperture of F 4 is 
a large one for a lens of such short focal length. This 
new lens should prove useful for window displays, 
convention booths, and exhibits with either continuous 
or regular projector. At 24 inches a picture approx- 
imately 14x11 inches in size is shown; at 36 inches 
21x16 inches. 








Do You Know Your Tools? 


* Photography is without doubt the most useful tool 
| of the Visual Educator. 


Can you use this valuable medium properly; effi- 


ciently, artistically? 


The CAMERA CRAFT BOOK SERVICE can supply 
authoritative texts on any photographic subject. 
The CAMERA CRAFT magazine brings you the 


latest news and instructive articles. 





Write for our free catalog giving a com- 
plete list of photographic books and a 
sample copy of Camera Craft Magazine 





Camera Craft Publishing Company 
703 Market Street - - San Francisco, California 














The Educational Screen 


Slides on France 


Three new sets of glass slides on France have 
recently been released by Eastman Educational Slides 
of lowa City. The titles of them are “The Spirit of 
the French as shown in Architecture,” “The Spirit 
of the French in Costume,” and “Every Day Life in 


France.” 


In this group of slides they have endeavored to 
show first the spirit of the French as expressed in 
their architecture, which is the most easily studied 
of any expression of the national life. Selections 
have been made from the beautiful, interesting and 


historically important structures in France. 


The set on the French spirit in costume explains 
in an interesting way why the French are today the 
leaders in the world of style, and how they have 


expressed this spirit through the centuries. 


In the “Every Day Life of the French” is shown 
a number of unique customs of the people which 
differ decidedly from those of English-speaking peo- 
ple. The street life of Paris, the method of building 
farm houses in a cluster, and the public market of 


the peasantry are a few of the customs depicted. 


Distribution for Electrical 


Research Library 


An announcement, viewed as significant of the grow 
ing importance with which the motion picture industry 
regards the non-theatrical field, is contained in the 
statement by J. R. West, Manager of the Non-Theat- 
rical Department of Electrical Research Products, 
that the talking pictures made by his company will, 
in future, be available to religious, educational and 
industrial organizations through the Educational Film 
Exchanges in Seattle, Los Angeles, Chicago and New 
York. These four exchanges, in conjunction with the 
New York office of Electrical Research Products will 
serve as the nucleus for the nation wide distribution 
of an unusual library of educational, religious, scien- 
tific and musical subjects that have been prepared over 


a period of three years under expert supervision. 


Most of the pictures in the library are one or two 


reels. Many of them have been prepared strictly from 


a pedagogical standpoint. Others combine learning 


knowledge with such general entertainment value that 


they have already had theatrical showings. 
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